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The Old Larkin Snuff Mill at Byfield, Mass. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HERE was a time when the manufacture 





of snuff was an important industry. The 
first snuff mill in New England, and perhaps 
in North America, was set up in Byfield, 
Massachusetts, about 1750. The snuff mill 
pictured on this week’s cover is of later date. 
It was built by Samuel Larkin of Salem in 
1804, and was still in operation not many years 
ago. “a 

© longer is it necessary to journey across 

the continent to Santa Catalina Island for 
tuna fishing. Perhaps it never was, for, under 
the name of horse mackerel, the fish has 
ploughed the warmer waters of the Atlantic 
since Jonah’s day. But within two or three 
years it has made its appearance in the summer 





months off the shores of Block Island, and | 


even farther north, and has afforded a new 
diversion for the vacation visitor at coast 
resorts. This year it is said that the fish are 
running unusually large, and are in great 


numbers. ° 


ECAUSE New England is a great poultry 


region, the suggestion is made that she | 


ought to raise the wheat that is an indispen- 
sable part of the gallinaceous diet. In 1879 the 
New England States raised 1,227,037 bushels 
of wheat. Thirty years later, in 1909, the 
yield had fallen to 115,000 bushels. Of that 
amount, Vermont and Maine produced nearly 
100,000 bushels. No doubt the land in New 
England that is suitable for raising wheat is 
limited, and it may be that other crops or 
other forms of farming are more profitable; 
but there is plenty of land lying idle that 
ought to be put at work. 
& 
i E army worm, which has made such de- 
structive raids into New England during the 
past summer, evidently has a claim for member- 
ship in the Society of Colonial Wars. The first 
historical mention of it, so far as is known, 
occurs in the diary of the Rev. Thomas Smith 
of Falmouth, Maine, who wrote, under date 
of June 27, 1743: ‘* There are millions of 
worms, in armies, appearing and threatening 
to cut off every green thing. People are ex- 
ceedingly alarmed.’’ Entomologists say that 
the army worm is always with us, but only 
in those seasons when the weather favors him 
and confounds his enemies does he attack 
cultivated crops. His ruinous forays were 
numerous in the last half of the nineteenth 
century. ® 


HE state forester of Massachusetts is spread- 
ing the news that this is a year in which 
the white pines promise to produce seeds 
abundantly, and that it is well worth while 


to gather the crop. Once in every seven years | all h 


the seeds are plenty, but most of them go to 
waste because no one gathers them before the 
trees have done their duty and seattered their 
vones broadcast. From the end of August 
until the middle of September, when the seeds 
are ripe, but before the cones have opened, 
is the proper harvesting season. A bushel of 
cones will yield about a pound of seed, worth 
from $1.50 to $4.50. The cones are usually 
in clusters well up in the top branches of the 
trees, but an agile boy will regard that not as an 
obstacle to his quest, but rather as a pleasing 


stimulus to it. ° 


HE ring-necked pheasant, which was in- 

troduced into Massachusetts some eight or 
ten years ago, seems thoroughly acclimated, 
and is now commonly seen in suburban pastures 
and waste places within half a dozen miles of 
the Boston State House. The extraordinarily 
low temperatures of January and February, 
1914, were a hard test of the bird’s vitality, 
but it evidently withstood them. In some 
districts complaint has been made that the 
pheasants damage young crops, but the state 
game commissioner reports that injury trace- 
wble to the pheasant has been slight; and that, 
on the other hand, the bird’s passionate fond- 
ness for gypsy and brown-tailed moths as an 
article of diet makes it of great economic 
value. As a ‘‘fly-swatter’’ also, the pheasant 
is worthy of respect. Between 250 and 300 
house flies devoured within half an hour is 
the record that three five-week-vld pheasants 
made. 


& 


EPTEMBER is noted in some almanacs as 
the month of clambakes in New England, 
just as in the South and some parts of the 
West it is the month of barbecues. The In- 





dians, who revealed to us the toothsomeness 
of succotash, are also the probable inventors | 
of the clambake. At any rate, the original 
clambake was a primitive form of nourishment. | 
The Indian had his clams, his fire, his hot | 
stones, his seaweed, and a group of hungry | 


| lea 


COMPANION SSeS FOR 


the introduction of roast pig into Chinese gas- 
tronomy. And if it be true that among the 
Indians the clambake was an accompaniment 
of great tribal or national powwows, then the | 


| political, as well as the social character of the 


event, has survived. The announcement of a 
clambake is, in fact, a rally ery to bring to- 
gether the widely dispersed citizens in a politi- 
cal district, to hear candidates for public office 
discuss the issues of the hour. It is said that 
the succulence of the clam is somewhat im- 
paired when the crowd is very large, because 
it is hard to keep the fires at the proper tem- 
perature; but modern devices are overcoming 
that trouble. The picturesque stones and sea- 
weed are giving way to apparatus of scientific 
accuracy, the clams are cooked to a turn, and 
those who came to scoff at the heresies of a 
party advocate go home so mollified by the 
pleased satiety that they are half in doubt as | 
to the worth of their own convictions. But is | 
any candidate or any party victory worth 
enough to pay for discarding the seaweed and 
the hot stones on the beach in favor of any- 
thing so commonplace as a gas range and a 
fireless cooker ? 


THE THREE KINGS. 

OVE of simplicity and of informality led | 

yy the late King George of Greece into many | 

amusing situations that were the despair | 

of the courtiers who loved formality, but the | 

delight of the king himself. An _ incident, 

printed in Les Annales, that occurred on a 

visit to his father, King Christian of Denmark, 

is typical of the pleasure King George took in 
a breach of royal convention. 


He was walking with his father in the forest 
of Gribskov, when he noticed that they had 

gone much farther than usual, and that it was | 
already late. Fearing that the people at the | 
castle might worry at the failure of the two 
kings to return at the usual hour, King George 
and his father hailed a wiio happened 
to drive along in his e 

The peasant was going in the direction of the | 
castle, and cheerfully consented to give the | 
two plainly clad men a ride. 

‘*Where are -you driving to?’’ asked King | 
George, as the peasant whip up the horse. 

‘‘Oh, I’m going to the Castle of 
to sell the two sacks of carrots on which you 
are sitting. : That is, if they will buy them.’’ 

“Do aay know who we are?’’ asked the 
king, after a moment. 

‘*Why, no. How should I? I’ve never set 
eyes on you before. ’’ 

‘*Well, then,’’ said the king, with a smil 
‘*so that you’ll recognize us in the future, I’] 
tell you that we are the King of Denmark 
and the King of Greece.’’ 

The peasant turned slowly in his seat,.and | 
looked incredulously at the two men. Evi- 
dently he was convinced that they were trying 
to make sport of him. He stuck his tongue in 
his cheek, winked drolly, and said, with a 
genial laugh: 

‘*So you two are the King of Greece and 
the King of Denmark, are you? What a coin- 
cidence! Because, you know, I am the King 
of Sweden.”” 

He laughed loudly at the clever trick he 
thought he had turned on the two rs; 
and any, too, joined very heartily in his 
mirth. ut presently, when the merry party 
clattered into the courtyard of the castle, the 
peasant got a rude shock. For the captain 
of the guard, recognizing the two kings, ordered 
the watch out to receive the sovereigns with 
onors. 

King George noticed the worthy peasant’s 
discomfiture. ‘‘Don’t worry, my friend,’’ he 
said, with a genial smile; ‘‘it’s not for us they 
are saluting; it’s for the King of Sweden. 
And as for the carrots;’’ he added, ‘‘I’ll pay 

a a hundred kronas a sack for them. he 

ere’s my hand on it.’’ : 


*® 


INDIAN GARDENS. 


HAT the Indians made gardens in the 

true sense, there can be no doubt; their 

gardens are mentioned first by Arthur 
Barlow, commander of one of Raleigh’s ships, 
who speaks of them very definitely in an ac- 
count of the friendship that he formed with 
‘*the king’s brother.’’ In ‘‘Old - Fashioned 
Gardening,’’ Miss Grace Tabor quotes from 
Barlow’s account of the gifts of this Virginia | 
Indian, Granganimeo by name. 

‘*He sent us divers kinds of fruits, melons, 
walnuts, cucumbers, pease and divers 
roots, and fruits very excellent good, and of 
their country corn which is very white, fair 
and well tasted, and groweth three times in 
five months: in May they sow, in July they 


reap; in June they sow, August they reap; 
in Jul a sow, September oa 1 na 
Wh re it is quite evident they r- 


stood succession of crops quite as well as 
we do now. ‘‘Only they cast the corn into 
the ground, breaking a little of the soft turf 
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Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth's Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








STAMPS Sencha a SF Sees 


Backward Children. 





Hard-of-hearing or undevel- 
oped. Private country home. 


Skillful teaching. Motherly care. Safe custody. Moderate 
terms. Limited to four. “ Darnbrae,” Mansfield Depot, Conn. 





YOU LOVE the name of WASHINGTON, and 
YOU WILL LOVE the name of ROBERT MORRIS, | 


who was the Fi jer of Revolution, if you will read | 
our summary of his life, as in his pete and official ca- | 
pacity, he furnished money that enabled Washington to win 
our Independence. Robert is was one of a committee 
of three persons who selected the Stars and Stripes as the 
design for our National Flag. Send 10 cents for a summary 
Morris.’’ It contains all the informa- 
tion of a $2 book, without its verbosity. 








| GIBBS & CO., Publishers, Station F, Niagara Falls, N.Y | 
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Don’t expect to get for nothing. 
You can’t get high quality at low prices. 
e charge enough for FORSTER’S pea- 
nut butter to enable us to give you 
best. By the pound at grocers. | 


A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 











For well-advertised, easy-selling household arti- 
cles. Good commissions. 
BARRETT MFG. a 





CANVASSERS WANTED 





Apply to Sales Dept. 
CO., 35 Wendell Street, Boston, Mass. 








It surely 
makes stove 


polishing easy ! 


Satin Gloss 


Liquid Stove Polish 


Wil old forms of stove polish the 


stove as sel as sible. 
such a dirty, messy foo. Satin Gloss 
Polish makes it suc 















average housekeeper blacked her 
It _was 


a simple, easy 


Screw-Top 
do it often, and gang 
ave a beautiful stove all the time. 18 Cents 


Ask for Satin Gloss—the improved stove polish. 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 


that you like to 











Fgewee 
“Silver Quarter”’ 


especially when other food 
articles are high aud going 
higher, for it’s a high grade 
product at a low price, and, 


besides, you can keep your . . 
table supplied with 
Beautiful 
Tumblers 
Free. 











“Kant Slip”’ 


Inner Liner 
A complete inside be ag 
length of the tire and from 
bead to bead. Doesn’t stick 
to the tire, therefore can be 
used over and over. The 
Flap prevents slipping. 
Simply place liner inside of 
tire, pump up, and your liner 
stays just where it is put. 
° Saves its cost a dozen times. 
Sold by dealers and by mail. 
Send for circular and prices. 


FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 
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COFFEE 


The coffee to buy now, 


Instead of putting 
good mouey into an 
expensive can which 
you throw away, we 
put that money into 
good coffee that you 
ean drink and good 
tumbiers that you 


Ask for it. 











Requires Minimum Space 
Affords Maximum Comfort 


Closed, it is a divan 27 x 72 
inches ; extended, it forms a bed 
51x72 inches. The surface of 
the extended bed is perfectly 
level, and both sides of the 
mattress are of equal thickness. 
The head and footboard run 
clear across, keeping mattress, 
pillows and coversin place. To 
open or close the Climax simply 
press foot lightly on a lever. 


No Other Extension 














with a wooden mattock or pick-axe. Ourselves 
proved the soil, and put some of our peas in 
the ground, and in ten days they were fourteen 
inches high. They have also beans very fair, 
of divers colors, and wonderful plenty, some 
growing naturally and some in their gardens; 
and so they have both wheat and oats. ’’ 

In his ‘‘ Description of New England,’ writ- 
ten in 1616, Capt. John Smith tells of another 
portion of the coast six hundred miles or more 
away to the north, and verifies this reference 
of Barlow’s to gardens. He speaks of ‘‘sandy | 
cliffs and cliffs of rock, both which we saw so | 
planted with gardens and cornetields.’? Fur- 
ther on, discoursing on the fertility of the soil, 
he says, ‘‘The winter is more cold in these 


| parts wee have yet tried near the Sea side than 


we finde in the same height in Europe or Asia: 
= I made a Garden upon the a of a Rockie 
le in forty-three and a half, latitude, four 
es from the Main, in May, that grew so 


people, and the evolution of the modern clam-|-well as it served us for sallets in June and 
July.”’ 


bake therefrom was really more natural than | 


Couch Like It 


Made of best materials to stand 
long and constant use. National 
wire fabric, supported at each 
end by row of fine spiral springs, 
giving perfect comfort and 
security. Don’t buy any couch 
till you see the Climax. For 
sale by leading house-furnish- 
ers. If your regular dealer 
hasn’t it, please notify us. 

Write for illustrated, descriptive 
folder if you are thinking of 
buying a couch. 

U.S. SPRING BED CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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‘*Banjo’’ Gibson came to 

be running that band of 
sheep on the Sweetwater for 
Daddy Bill Powell. Banjo 
had set out from Chadron, 
in Nebraska, to peg along 
by easy stages to the Sweet- 
water country in Wyoming. 
The Frazer boys were in 
the cattle business over 
there, and Banjo knew that 
his welcome at their ranch 
would last as long as his 
banjo head; and that was 
something he could easily 
renew. 

In those days — twenty 
years or more ago— the 
railway ended at Casper. 
Beyond that point the whole 
world seemed to have grown 
old and gray. The country 
was vast, and dry, and end- 
less; it did not take a stran- 
ger long to realize what a 
small speck he was when 
he went meddling round 
trying to go somewhere by 
himself. 

Banjo’s plan was to go 
on foot from the end of the 
railway, 150 miles, strum- 
ming himself into the favor 
of the ranchers as he passed 
along, after the Nebraska 
way; he carried his banjo 
under his arm like a gun. 
In Nebraska, anywhere 
west of Omaha, Banjo was 
as welcome as rain. He 
had been drifting over that 
part of the country for many 
years, singing old-time 
ballads, playing old - time 


|" was in this way that 


DRAWN BY B. J. 


tunes. He was a little man, with ald, “Y 
a sandy complexion and humorous P C P need help. ’’ 
said to himself. ‘‘Meet- — G. v¢ a 


eyes. He was particular about 

having clean habiliments and a 

cleanly shaved chin to present to the world as 
he went his way. Ranch houses were open to 
him everywhere, and everything was free. If 
he ever had any other name than Banjo, it 
had long since been forgotten by everyone 
except himself. 

Greatly chagrined was the little troubadour 
when, after tramping thirty miles on his first 
day out from Casper, he reached the stage- 
road station at dusk, and was told that he 
might have supper and lodging for $1.50. 
The station master, a hunky - shouldered 
Swede, whose eyes seemed too small to light 
up the large amount of darkness that must be 
inside him, and whose nose appeared too long 
for any honest purpose in this world, stood in 
the doorway with a pistol strapped upon 
him. 

‘*Where’s your horse?’’ demanded the 
Swede. 

‘*Well, I tell you, friend,’’ said Banjo, sol- 
emnly, ‘‘that horse evaporated while I was | 
riding him along. He just up and turned to 
steam, and left me standing there in the 
road. ? 

For a moment the Swede stood quite still, 
as if he were thinking over the statement; 


then he threw back his head and gave vent to | 
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“ HERE'S OUR DEED, YOU LITTLE OLD SNOOZERI”" 


ing him off somewhere 
after dark, you’d say 
he’d steal a horse.’’ 
Before Banjo started, the 
Swede gave him some direc- 
tions about his journey. He 
was to follow the stage road to the 
crossing of the Big Wind River, where 
he would pick up a trail that led off 
toward the mountains in the southwest. From 


make the distance in five days. 

On the fourth day from Casper, Banjo 
reached the ford of the Big Wind, where he 
had some trouble in finding the wavering trail 
that led off toward the mountains in the 
southwest. His ‘‘grub’’ waslow. The Swede | 
had either underestimated, or Banjo had over- | 
|eaten. No matter, he thought; by using care 

he could make the grub last five days. So he 
| marched off into that big stretch of bleakness 
as blithely as if he were setting out to play 
| ‘for a dance. 

| Seven days after Banjo had turned from 
| the stage road into the seldom-traveled desert, 
Daddy Bill Powell found the little troubadour 












that point it was two days’ travel by horse to 
the Frazer ranch. Banjo should be able to 


several loud guffaws. When he recovered from | lying in a dry gully. Daddy Bill, who owned 
his mirth, he stood in the doorway and looked |a sheep ranch fifteen miles away, had been 
at Banjo across his nose with an expression | scouting for water for his flocks, and Banjo, 
that might have passed, in a less hospitable | whose poor old head was as empty of all other 
country than Banjo was accustomed to, for desires as a dry kettle, was digging with his | 
appreciation and friendliness. At any rate, it| hands for the same precious element. His 


you’re welcome 
here. ’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I thought 
you were suspicious,’’ said 
Banjo, much relieved. 

‘“*Not a mite,’’ said Daddy Bill. 
‘*No, siree, it ain’t that.’’ 
Then he began to talk of his troubles. 

They all revolved round the fact that the 
old man was fast falling into financial ruin 
through the greed and intolerance of the cattle- 
men. They had shut him away from water, 
and spread the bounds of their ranches to 
include the grazing lands where the old man 
|had ‘‘used’’ for ten years. They had set 

bounds that he was warned not to pass with 

| his sheep on penalty of death; they had left 
him little except arid buttes on which to graze 
| his flocks. That was the day of the cattlemen 
in Wyoming. 

The only water he had for his sheep was 
what his windmill could suck from the well 
at his house, miles and miles from the sparse 
grounds where his sheep nibbled the thorny 
shrubs. In the two months since it had last 
rained, more than three thousand of his sheep 
had died. He showed Banjo their hides, piled 
up as big as a house. 

‘‘After forty years of hard work in the 
West, I’ve only got two thousand sheep left,’’ 
| he said. “They” ve shut the range on me, and 

I was here first. 
‘*But it’s yours as much as it is theirs, isn’t 








opened a cheerful road to supper and a pallet | fingers were torn and bleeding, and water, in| it?’’ 


on the floor, where Banjo stretched his tired | the direction in which he was seeking it, was 
legs at dusk and went to sleep. In the morn- | probably a mile away. 
ing, when he offered to pay the Swede for his | 
night’s lodging, the big man refused to accept and nursed him back to sanity and strength. 
anything. 

More than that, when the Swede learned | with a dash of red-gray beard. When spoken 


that his visitor was heading for the Frazer | to he generally sat a good while before answer- | 


ranch, and that he expected to make the jour- | ing, bent forward, with his hands between his 
ney on foot, he got some food, tied it in an| knees. He was kind and friendly enough 
old blanket, and presented it to Banjo. | outwardly, but Banjo read in his eyes a story 


**Yes, it’s Uncle Sam’s land; it belongs to 
me and you as much as it does to the cowmen. 


Daddy Bill took Banjo to his sheep ranch | But they’ve got the money and they’ve got 


the men. More than that, they’ve got it fixed 


| Daddy Bill was a big, hollow-framed man, | So there’s no law against ’em in Wyoming for 


a sheepman. They made the law, and they 
put in sheriffs and judges to carry it out the 
way they want it done. They’d come here 
and murder me, and burn everything I’ve got 
if I lifted a hand against ’em. They’d do it, 


SS SP a 2” - eS = ad 


grumpy at times, but | 


| thinking it over. 


‘*That’s a long walk, little man,’’ he said, 
‘‘and you’ll need grub. 
start out without it?’’ 

‘*T thought people were thicker, ’’ said Banjo. 


He was so much moved by the man’s unex- | 


pected generosity that he brought out his in- 
strument and played him a tune. Stirred by 


What made you} 


of anxiety and unrest that led him to believe | and go free and clear and no questions asked. 
that his presence was a burden upon the! They’ve done it, time and again, to sheepmen. 
| resources of the old sheep herder, who lived | Who’s going to come out and stand up on a 
there alone in the bleak hills with his sheep. | Sheepman’ s side? No one in Wyoming!’’ 

‘*Tf I ain’t welcome here, Daddy Bill, say; ‘‘I’d get out of the place,’’ declared Banjo, 
| the word,’’ said Banjo. ‘‘I guess I’m end ‘if somebody had to drag my bones out in a 
| enough to hit the road again.’’ | gunny sack !’’ 


the unaccustomed music, the Swede danced, | 
making a noise like a quartz mill under full | Daddy Bill. 
steam. | been forty years since I heard any such music 

When Banjo resumed his journey, he mar- | as you can whack out of that banjo. I’ve got | 
veled as he went. ‘‘Who’d have thought that|a right smart of trouble on my mind about 
Maybe that makes me seem | 


fellow was generous and kind like that?’’ he | the sheep, son. 


**You’re as welcome as green grass,’’ said | 
‘*Don’t think you ain’t, for it’s | 


‘*T1’m penned in.’’ Daddy Bill shook his 
sad old head. ‘‘I can’t get out without driving 
across land they lay claim to. 
to starve me out, for I’m the only sheepman 
lin this part of the country. I’ve got to sit | 
| here and see my sheep drop down for the want | 


Their aim’s 
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of water and grass, and 
there’s plenty of both over 
on the Sweetwater where I 
used to run ’em, not two 
days’ grazing drive from 
here. ’’ 

‘“‘T’d take ’em_ there 
then,’’ said Banjo, bristling 
with indignation. ‘‘I’d take 
them out to water and graz- 
ing if I had to fight wildcats 
every inch of the way.’’ 

Daddy Bill shook his head 
hopelessly. ‘‘ They’d kill 
me and all the sheep.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Banjo, jerk- 
ing his belt two holes 
tighter, ‘‘I’d die trying 
rather than sit here and be 
bluffed by those fellows and 
lose all my sheep by starva- 
tion and thirst. Haven’t 
you any guns?’’ 

‘*Yes, I have some guns. ’’ 
Daddy Bill waved his hand 
toward a rifle on the wall. 

‘*Then load ’em up, and 
drive the sheep round here 
by daylight in the morning. 
I’m going to herd ’em over 
to that river and that grass. 
I can handle sheep; I know 
them; I used to herd them 
back in Nebraska for Clem 
Ray. I tell you now, Daddy 
Bill, there’s no living critter 
going to die for the want of 
a drink of water when I’m 
round !’” 

**No, no!l’’ Daddy Bill 
looked about in the dark- 
ness as if he expected his 
oppressors to appear at 
Banjo’s bold declaration. 
‘*That’s all right, ’’ Banjo 
‘You stay here; I don’t 





‘* They’d kill you, boy,’’ said 

Daddy Bill, laying his hand kindly 

on Banjo’s knee. ‘‘I wouldn’t let you go for 
all the sheep in seven states.’’ 

Banjo jumped up and snatched the rifle from 
the wall. ‘‘Never mind,’’ he said, ‘‘you let 
me handle this move. Do you think I’m no 
more of a man than to mope round and let a 
man that’s taken me in and saved my life be 
pat out of business by a pack of thieves ?’’ 

‘*They’re twenty to one; it would do no 
good to fight them,’’ protested Daddy Bill. 
‘**They’d swipe us out as slick as a greasy 
griddle. ’’ 

**Let ’em swipe,’’ said Banjo, fingering the 
trigger of the gun. ‘‘Let ’em shoot! I’d 
rather be shot than dry up for a drink of 
water, any day. I’m not going to let even a 
sheep go that way if I can help it. I know 
what it is to want a drink of water.’’ 

Daddy Bill argued in vain. At last he 
agreed to divide his dwindling flock. Banjo, 
with a thousand sheep, was to try his fortunes 
in the forbidden territory. Still protesting, 
Daddy Bill provisioned the sheep wagon for 
two weeks, and Banjo, aided by a sagacious 
collie, set out with the sheep. 

Daddy Bill stood on a hill and watched the 
herd as far as he could see it; when it was 
out of sight, he sat there until sundown, 
It was an attempt he would 
never have made himself, and the more he 
thought of it the more troubled he grew in 
his mind. Banjo’s readiness to assume risk 
and hardship to help out an old sheepman 
passed any act of friendliness in the experience 
of Daddy Bill; for he had found in a long 
life of hard living that it is mostly a selfish 
world. What could have been the motive of 
the little man? When the sun had gone down, 
the old sheepman, still puzzled, drove the 
sheep away to their pastures, so that they could 
get the benefit of the early morning dew. 

A few days later, two scouts from the Star 
C ranch came upon Banjo and his sheep. 
They rode up to the place where he sat, with 
his back against a boulder, watching the sheep 
in the valley below. Banjo hailed them with 
a friendly greeting, for the sight of a man 
was good to him. But they had no friendli- 
ness for a sheepman. 

‘** Bud, ’’ said one of them, scowling at Banjo, 
‘what might you be doin’ in this valley ?’’ 

‘*Filling up the sheep a little,’’ answered 
Banjo. ‘‘Don’t you think they look as if they 
needed it?’’ 

‘*Well, feller, don’t you know sheepmen ain’t 
allowed in here?’’ 

‘*Is that so?’’ said Banjo, affecting surprise. 

‘*You’re twenty miles south of the line,’’ 
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said the cowboy, ‘‘and you’ll have to get out 
of here as fast as you can leg it. Understand?’’ 

**You don’t tell me?’’ 

‘This land belongs to the Star C ranch, 
and you’ll have to get. We’ll give you twenty 
minutes to move. ’’ 

Banjo looked thoughtfully at the cowboy. 
‘*T reckon you fellows have your deeds, and 
abstracts, and tax receipts along with you to 
prove your title to this land?’’ 

The man who had not spoken chuckled at 
the sheepman’s question. Wheeling his horse, 
he faced Banjo, and took his revolver from his 
belt. As a sign of his contempt for all sheep- 
men, he held it out by the barrel toward 


Banjo. ‘‘Here’s our deed, you little old 
snoozer! Do you want to step up and smell it 
over ?’’ 


‘If that’s all you have, it’s not worth a 
licked stamp,’’ said Banjo. He reached for 
the rifle that lay under his coat in the grass, 
and covered them with amazing quickness. 
At his command the startled cowboy dropped 
his revolver. The fellow would not have been 
more surprised if one of the sheep had galloped 
up and offered to fight his horse. Who had 
ever heard of a sheepman’s showing fight? 
It was something that had never happened in 
Wyoming before, and no one knew what the 
outcome might be. Why, the little old 
**snoozer’’ looked as if he had just as lief 
shoot a man as not. 

‘*Lope!’’ ordered Banjo. Two crestfallen 
cowboys turned their horses and galloped off. 
Half a mile beyond, they stopped on a hill, 
and fired a few foolish shots in Banjo’s direc- 
tion. He wasted no ammunition in reply, but 
filled his pipe and smoked, with the rifle across 
his legs. 

Banjo did not sleep in the wagon that night. 
Instead, he removed everything in it to a little 
knob of the hill higher up, and concealed him- 
self among the rocks there. Below, he could 
see the white splotch of the sheep, bedded 
down within range of his post. His dog 
watched beside them. 

Before long the raiders came, bursting out 
of the darkness with little or no attempt to 
hide their movements. It was a clear night. 
The dog gave the alarm, and charged them 
fiercely. Banjo could see the men, as they 
rode among the sleeping sheep and shot them 
down. 

As Banjo lifted his rifle in order to fire, the 
sheet of his wagon leaped suddenly into flame; 
on the wind he caught the smell of kerosene. 
It was all working out just as Daddy Bill had 
told him. They had expected to burn him in 
his bed, as many a sheep herder had been 
burned. 

Banjo opened fire. In the noise of their 
own assault the cowmen did not hear the 
report of his gun, and the first they knew of 
his defense was when two of their horses 
fell. Then they left off butchering sheep, 
and rode away out of the firelight to talk 
the matter over. That must have been an 
indignant band of cowmen that gathered 
beyond the light of the burning wagon. 
What was Wyoming coming to when a band 
of peaceful citizens could not ride out and 
exterminate a flock of sheep without having 
their horses shot and their lives threatened? 
But there was this sheepman shooting at 
them, just as if they were not the lords of 
Wyoming. 

They had not much time to express their 
indignation, for Banjo sneaked from his fort, 
and opened fire on their horses at close range. 
He knew that to take a cowman’s horse from 
him was much the same as cutting off his 
legs. 

Another horse dropped. As it fell it caught 
its rider’s leg and held him; apparently the 
man struck his head against a stone and 
was stunned, for he did not call for help. 
His comrades, unaware of his plight, rode 
off and left him; two of their horses carried 
double, but they went recklessly for all 
that. 

When they had gone, Banjo walked over to 
the cowman, who still lay motionless under 
the horse. The fellow, who was only a boy, 
was unconscious. Banjo pulled the dead 
animal away, and carried his captive into 
camp. Under Banjo’s ministrations, the boy 
soon revived. Banjo made him a cup of hot 
coffee, and then shared his blankets with him 
for the rest of the night. 

By morning, Banjo and his captive were 
on the best of terms. They were both busy 
about breakfast when they were hailed from 
the top of the hill behind them. Turning, 
Banjo saw several horsemen, who leveled 


| Bill was facing, and pointed out 





the saying is, Jim,’’ Banjo replied. ‘‘I don’t 
know what you’re driving at when you talk 
about a man being low down. If you mean 
herding sheep —’’ 

‘*That’s what I mean. I never expected to 
see you fall that low.’’ 

‘* Considering both sides, ’’ said Banjo, ‘‘sup- 
pose you size up what you and your men did 
last night, and then tell me, open and plain, 
which you think is the lowest down: saving a 
poor old fellow’s sheep from starvation, or 
sneaking in on them in the night and killing 
7em off.’’ 

‘*You and me certainly used to be friends, 
Banjo,’’ said Frazer, stiffly, ‘‘but I can’t call 
no man my friend that runs sheep. Sheep- 
running is a low-down business. It’s so low- 
down that no one but the outcasts of the earth 
follows it. You’ll have to get out of this 
valley, just the same as if you and me had 
never met before. ’’ 

‘“‘T don’t think that’s square, dad,’’ 
said the boy who had spent the night in 
Banjo’s camp. ‘‘ He could have shot me 
last night when you rode off and left me —’’ 

‘*We didn’t know you was left—we 
thought you was with us,’’ Frazer said, 
severely. 

‘*But he didn’t,’’ the boy continued. ‘‘He 
might have kicked me out, but he didn’t. 
He carried me here to his fire, and he shared 
his grub and his blankets with me. I think 
you ought to let him stay in here with his 
little handful of sheep; there’s room enough 
for ’em without crowdin’ us.’’ 

‘They don’t belong to me,’’ explained 
Banjo. ‘‘ They’re Daddy Bill 
Powell’s. I’ve got no interest 
in ’em, and I’m not getting a 
cent for taking care of ’em. I’m 
here paying a little on a debt 
that I couldn’t square in full 
if I was to live four hundred 
years. Let me tell you how it is, 
Jim.’’ 

Frazer dismounted. ‘‘Oh, well, 
if you don’t own ’em, and if you 
ain’t hired to run ’em, that’s dif- 
ferent.’’ Frazer held out his 
hand. ‘‘ Howdy, Banjo?’ He 
spoke just as if he had met him 
only that moment. 

Banjo shook hands with him 
gravely. ‘Glad to see you, Jim. 
How’s Ed, and the folks?’’ 

‘* Pretty well,’? said Jim. 
‘*Was you headin’ over our way, 
Banjo?’’ 

‘*] was,’’ answered Banjo, 
‘ton foot, from Casper, like a 
baby crawling out of its eradle 
toward the fire. If old Daddy 
Bill Powell hadn’t found me and 
taken me in when he did, and 
given me water when I was dry- 
ing up for it, and grub when 
I was starving, I’d have been 
headed for my long home before 
this. ’’ 

Banjo went on with the story 
of his adventure in the desert; 
in his simple, feeling way, he de- 
scribed the hardships that Daddy 


that the cowmen were driving 
him to inevitable ruin. 

‘*When I saw those sheep dying 
for the want of a drink of water, 
Jim, it hit me right where I 
lived. I told: the old man I’d 
bring ’em over here, live or die, 
for I know what it is to want a 
drink of water, and I hope it’s 
a feeling you never have felt, and never will. 
Yes, sir, here I am with the sheep, and 
that’s the true reason why I’m here. ’’ 

‘“‘T wonder if you could spare us a pot 
of coffee, Banjo?’’ said Jim, stirring the 
embers of the fire. Banjo could, as well as 
the bacon to go with it, and they sat there 
talking over old times. Then Banjo played 
a tune. It was such a tune as those cowboys 
had never heard come out of a banjo before. 
It warmed them, as it had warmed the Swede 
at the stage-road station. Some danced in 
the grass, with their spurs jingling; their 
comrades patted time. After that came a 
song that Jim Frazer remembered, and called 








for; then more tunes, more songs, until the | 


sun stood over their heads and Jim Frazer 
looked at his watch, turned it and looked at 
it again, questioningly, as if he had thought 
that it lied. 

‘*Well, I never thought it was noon already, ’’ 


guns at him and told him to put up his | he said. ‘‘We’ve got to get back to the ranch 


hands. 
The cowboy grinned. 
get round,’’ he said, ‘‘but I wasn’t looking | 


— finish a job of brandin’.’’ Reluctantly 
““T expected they’d | | the cowboys prepared to return; they brought 


up the horses and mounted. ‘‘Them there 


for ’em this soon. Stick up your hands; I’ll | tunes has took me back to the days when we 


not let ’em hurt you. ’’ 


Banjo obeyed, and the men rode down the| the gals back in Missouri, Banjo. 


was young fellers, cuttin’ and shinin’ round 
Fred, ’’— 


| dred pounds of supplies. 


hill. At the head of them rode Jim Frazer, | Jim addressed the boy who had been Banjo’s | 
looking very much as he had looked when | enforced guest, —‘‘you ride on over to Daddy 


Banjo saw him last, fifteen years or more | 
before. 
ment, drew in his horse. 


last I ever expected to see come down this 
low !’’ he said. 
‘“There’s two sides to every man’s mind, as 


Frazer, with his mouth open in amaze- sheep. 


| Bill’s, and tell him to fetch in the rest of them 
Tell him Jim Frazer said there’d be 


|room enough for him and all the sheep he 
‘*Well, of all men, Banjo Gibson, you’re the’| 
| stay. ”’ 


can raise round here as long as he cares to 


There was a little lump in Banjo’s throat. 


He put his hand on Frazer’s shoulder, looking | 





at him gratefully. ‘‘Thank you, Jim,’’ he said, 
simply. ‘‘I’m sure much obliged to you.’’ 

Jim was looking away across the sunlit 
valley, toward the mountains where the wine- 
hued mists dimmed their outline. ‘Banjo, 
do you remember the hot afternoons when 
we used to set out in the shade of the walnut 
tree with my old folks, back in Buchanan 
County, Missouri, and you played them same 
tunes and sung them same songs?’’ he 
asked. 

‘“ Those days are as plain to me as yesterday, 
Jim,’’ Banjo answered, in a low, soft voice. 
He was a simple, sentimental little man, to 





T the mouth of Dog River there is a little 
cluster of camps where some trappers, 


an Indian family, and a few Lake| 


Superior fishermen live in the summer. It 
is twenty miles eastward to Michipicoten, | 
and a hundred miles round to the north to 
Heron Bay. During many winters the 120 
miles of this rock- bound wilderness coast 
sees no man throughout its whole length. 
Occasionally, however, a trapper, tempted | 


by extravagant tales of an abundance of fur- | 
bearing animals to be found there, ventures | 
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I BEGAN TO RUN, WITH MY RIFLE IN ONE HAND 


AND MY HAT IN THE OTHER. 


to remain during the months when the region 
is locked in ice and snow. 

Many years ago, Pierre Abalon, a quiet, 
wiry trapper from Quebec, spent a winter at 
Otter Cove, the midway point on the deserted 
coast. Years later he stopped one summer at 
the mouth of Dog River, and there he told 
the story of the only time that he was ever 
lost in the woods. 

‘*Fur was said to be thick, and I thought I | 
could catch it, and make money,’’ Abalon | 
explained. ‘‘I had trapped Down East, round 


the clearings, and I thought I knew trapping, | 


and I did—muskrats, and mink under a bridge, 
and a fox in a fence corner. So I came up to 
Lake Superior to show the people up here 
how to trap. 
found that the only human being on the 120 
miles of coast was Old Chief, at Puckaso. 

‘*T came in a little sailboat, with nine hun- 


in my outfit to speak of, though I brought a 
big rifle to kill moose, when I should have 
had a little twenty-gauge shotgun, for bait. 
**So I came, very brave and sure of my for- 
tune. Otters and beavers, mink and marten 
and foxes were plentiful; there were wolves, 
and the bounty made them worth taking. 
Lynx, now so valuable, were not worth much, 
but there was always the chance that fortune 
would come in the shape of a silver fox. 


“‘T built my camp on Otter Cove, where a | 
That is a/| 


grassy plot opens in the woods. 
wild and terrible country. In summer, when 
the little yachts run along the shore, it’s beau- 
tiful enough, but in winter it’s different. I 


was too young and inexperienced then to know | 


LOST He GREEN TIMBER 


Imagine my surprise when I | 


I made no mistakes | 


whom the cherished ties of familiar places and 
the friendships of early youth were dear. 

‘*Well, you’ve brought me back to’em; I’ve 
been livin’ ’em over this mornin’,’’ said Jim. 
‘*We must be goin’, boys. I want you to come 
over to the ranch, and stay, Banjo, stay a 
year, or five years, oh, as long as you want 
to. %? 

‘*Thank you, Jim; I’}l come.’’ 

‘*7’ll send a horse over here for you—say 
this day week? Daddy Bill ought to be here 
by then.’’ 

‘‘Say this day week,’’ said Banjo, holding 
out his hand. 









| what that difference can mean. After I had 
| built my camp, I blazed my trap line ina 


great circle, with four shelters equally distant 
from each other; from these camps I ran loops 
within and outside of the great circle, so that 
I had 130 miles of trap line. I baited the 
‘eubbies’ in October, and began to set my traps 
\by the 20th. I did all this without fear of 
| being lost or hurt. I was a natural woods- 
man, and I needed only one thing to com- 
plete my experience. That thing happened 
just when I was least expecting it! 

‘*T had made my second round 
of the traps. Fur was indeed 
plentiful. I had caught $300 
worth in four weeks. That was 
good trapping. 

‘Then I came upon a bear. He 
was in the green timber, only 
thirty steps away, but the brush 
was thick, and I could hardly see 
him. I fired, but apparently only 
wounded him, for he went crash- 
ing away through the woods. A 
sprinkling of snow on the ground 
showed his trail plainly. I threw 
down my pack in the trap line and 
started after him. 

‘*The chase did not seem long. 
The bear led me out from the loop 
I was on, and turned in and out 
through a rough caribou moss 
swamp, then over some boulders, 
and round a little lake. Some 
time after he left the lake I lost 
his track on a ridge where the fine 
snow had blown away. When I 
looked round me, I saw only the 
woods. Overhead it was cloudy 
and gray. I took out my compass 
and looked at it. I turned by the 
needle toward the south, where my 
line must be, walked a mile or two, 
and then looked at the compass 
again. 

‘*T was going north! I did not 
see how I could possibly have got 
turned round. I started in the 
right direction again. I was a 
little anxious, and before long took 
my compass out. This time, in- 
stead of heading south, I was head- 
ing northeast. I started again, 
and carried the compass in my 
hand. Inanother minute I gasped 
with astonishment, for though | 
was walking straight ahead, the 
compass needle suddenly moved 
slowly round and pointed in an- 
|other direction. I walked ahead, and the 
needle continued to move and to point in 
various directions. 

‘*My astonishment gave way to dismay. I 
| could not imagine what had happened to my 
compass; I did not know at that time that in 
this wilderness are great beds of iron ore that 

play havoc with the needle of a compass. It 
| must have been a vast tract of iron, for my 
| compass took me up and down, and all round. 
There was no sun, and a snowstorm threat- 
ened to come at any time. 

‘‘When night fell I was tired and frightened 
and hungry. I built a good fire, tore down 
balsam boughs for a bed, and stripped off great 
sheets of white birch for a blanket—a veritable 
little barrel. I slept fairly well except when 
the wind blew into the end of my barrel. 

‘In the morning I again followed the crazy 
point of my compass, up and down and round. 
Often a man does not trust his compass, but 
| takes it to pieces to see whether it has a hair 

in it, or a dull pivot. But I had great conti- 
| dence in mine! What I should have done was 
|to go a long distance, and then try the com- 
pass, and then another long distance, and try 
again, till I was outside the region of magnetic 
| disturbance; or else I should have waited fo 
the sun. 

‘For three days I ran round and up and 
|down. On the second day it had begun to 
snow before daylight, and by night the snow 
was a foot deep. I ate two rabbits, without 
salt, and two spruce partridges that I caught 
on a pole with a wire noose. I had enough t 
eat, and for a long time I was very courageous. 
Then suddenly, just as a string breaks, my 























courage snapped. The fear, the terror, the 
horror of that green timber came upon me, 
and I let go. I think it was the howl of a 
wolf that started it. 

‘*T began to run, with my rifle in one hand 
and my hat in the other. I yelled, I cried, I 
prayed. To this day I can rémember just how 
I felt when I thought I should never find my 
way out of that terrible wilderness. I was 
afraid, and there is nothing that has so icy a 
touch upon the heart as fear—not the north- 
west wind, nor the howls of a hunting wolf | 
pack on your own trail. I have seen the | 


fisher, wallowing through the deep, loose | 
snowdrift, bite savagely at the snow because | 


it retards his progress; just so useless is it for 
a man to scream and cry and fight the brush 
when he is lost in the green timber. 

‘*T had my hours of insane, hopeless fear, | 
and then in the farthest recesses of that rough | 
land some faint voice of reason found its way 
into my mind, and stopped me where I was, | 
in the darkest, thickest balsam swamp that I 
ever have seen. 

** ‘Stop! Stop!’ the voice said. I stopped 
and looked round, to the right and the left, as 
if to see who had spoken. Right there I 
resolved that I would not stir another step 
until I had decided in which direction I should 


go. 

‘*T stood there, one foot before the other, 
with the butt of my rifle resting on the ground. 
I stood there a long time, and fought the 
insane fear that was in my mind and heart. 
It was the hardest fight that I ever had, but 
little by little I conquered it. 

**T could not see thirty feet in any direction 
on account of the little balsams and the snow 
on their branches. When I had quelled the 
panic and my heart was beating normally 
again, I tried to think of a way to escape from 
that wilderness. I tried to remember how that 
country looked on the map of Canada. That 
was an inspiration. I remembered that on 
the west and south was the Lake Superior 
shore; that on the east was the old Hudson 
Bay trail from Michipicoten to White Lake, 
and that thence another trail led westward, 
and consequently lay to the north. No matter 
in which direction I went, within a hundred 
miles was a place that I might recognize—the 
trails of the lake shore. 

‘*But how was I to go in a straight line? 
In the open country there are mountains to 
give you direction, and in the open woods you 
can follow valleys and the lay of the land; but 
I was in a level swamp, and I knew that I 
could not walk without circling round and 
round. As I faced the problem, I happened to 
notice a little balsam tree only ten feet away, 
and beyond it another balsam, almost in line. 

‘*Those trees were like the sights of a rifle. 
I aimed along them to another tree, and then I 
had three trees ina line! I walked to the first 
tree; beyond the third tree I sighted another 
tree, and so on. Rod by rod I tramped for 
miles, sighting along the trees; and when I 
looked back, I saw that my footprints in the 
snow formed a straight line. 

‘*Presently I came to higher ground, and a 
larger stand of timber. It was hard wood, and 
when I looked round me, I saw that there were 
a good many maple trees. A little later I 
was surprised to find that some had gashes on 
their sides. Against the trunks of several 
trees I discovered hewn log buckets. It was 
the old Indian sugar bush that I had heard 
was back in from Puckaso. 

‘*Then I took out my compass and looked at 
it. According to the instrument, which seemed 
to have found its direction now that I had 
found my head, I had been traveling south- 
west. I was hungry and tired, but new hope 
was in my breast. I turned due west, toward 
the lake, and happened to strike the old Indian 
Puckaso trail. In the snow were the tracks 
of a man—Old Chief, sure enough. I followed 
his trap line to Puckaso Bay, and found his 
cabin there, cold, and with no one in it. I 
had not the courage to go on, and so I stopped 
there four days; but of course I used none of 
his provisions except a little salt, for I easily 
snared all the rabbits and grouse that I wanted. 

‘*When Old Chief came in from his line, he 
grinned at me, and insisted on celebrating my 
visit by cooking some beans. That was a 
royal meal. The following day he led the 
way over to Otter Cove, to my camp, and there 
we feasted again. But we could not stay 
together forever, for he had his traps to attend 
to, and I had mine. I made up a new pack, 
and started over my line again. In thinking 
over my wanderings and taking into account 
the direction from which I had come to the 
Sugar bush, I became convinced that, while I 
was lost, I had crossed my main trap line 
twice, and I thought that it must have been 
in thick timber. 

‘So I had. I found my pack where I had 
left it when I started after the bear; it was 
nearly buried in the snow, and squirrels had 
helped themselves to my corn-meal bread. Just 
beyond, not ten feet away, were my own 
tracks. They were unmistakable; I had been 
Jumping six feet, ten feet—rather long steps! 
To the east, where I crossed my line again, 
I had been walking, with steps that had 
wavered a little from side to side. Beyond 
that, I had come to the big swamp some- 
where. ’? 
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ETTLING the claims against a railway | 


company that arise from personal injuries 
or damage to property is one of the hard- 
est problems with which the manager of a 


railway has to deal. When we consider that | 
more than two per cent. of the gross revenue | 


of a railway is paid out through the claims 
| department, the importance of efficient man- 
agement in that department is apparent. On 
| the Boston & Maine Railroad, for example, 
| damage to property and personal injuries 
during the year 1911, required an expenditure 
of more than $800,000. On another railway 


the end of one year’s business, cases pending 
to the amount of $19,000,000. 
The methods used in adjusting claims have 


railway and the employee, for example, will 
easily be understood from the following illus- 
tration : 

Some time ago, during a severe thunder- 
storm, a long train of freight cars was being 
slowly and cautiously hauled out of the railway 
yards in the city of Lynn, Massachusetts. 
On top of those cars, in the face of the pelting 
rain, a brakeman was making his way back 
to the caboose attached to the rear of the 
train. In passing from one high box car to 
another, a blinding flash of lightning caused 
him to take a short step, and he fell between 
the cars to the ground. Before he could drag 
himself clear of the rails, the wheels passed 
over one of his legs, and severed it below the 
knee. The brakeman was a young fellow of 
tremendous vitality and pluck. As the caboose 
was rolling by, he made a grab at one of the 
railings, and then, with a desperate effort, 
drew himself up on the steps. He was imme- 
diately hurried to the hospital. His grit and 
cheerful disposition were an inspiration to the 
nurses and doctors, and his recovery was un- 
usually rapid. 


A JOB FOR A LEGLESS MAN. 





ROM the day of the 
accident this brakeman 
was virtually under the 

personal care of the railway 

claim agent. They were 
both serving under the flag 
of the railway company. 

Industrially and humanly they were brothers. 

The claim agent made all the arrangements 

for the comfort of the sufferer, kept his family 

informed about his progress, paid all the bills, 
and was the first to congratulate him on his 
recovery. 

On account of the unavoidable nature of the 
accident in which the brakeman had been 
injured, the corporation settled his claim on a 
very liberal basis, and finally gave him a per- 
manent place in the yard service. A few 
months later the claim agent happened to 
meet the young fellow on the street. Greeting 
him warmly, he asked him how he liked his 
new work in the yards. 

**Oh,’’ replied the man, ‘‘I couldn’t stand 
it—it was tooeasy. That was a job for a man 
with no legs at all. So the other day, when 
a fellow came along who was in just such a 
legless fix, I let him have my job, and now I 
am hunting for some work that is more in line 
with my ability and ambition.’’ 

It did not take the claim agent long to put 
this young man in another place altogether to 
his liking. 

The episode fairly illustrates the friendly 
relationship that on American railways pre- 
vails between employees and the claims depart- 
ment. Nowadays an employee seldom appeals 
from the decision of the claim agent. Should 
he decide to do so, he could find plenty of 
backing. But the time has gone by when a 
man can be coaxed to surrender his claim for 
a trifle. Claims of nearly every description 
are now classified, and the classifications are 
based upon a higher scale of payment than 
is called for by any liability law in exist- 
ence. The law department of a railway lives 
up to the regulations, and claim agents are 
not permitted to settle a claim upon any 
other basis. Railway officials thoroughly 
understand that an appeal to law is a very 
expensive proceeding; making equitable set- 
tlements has been found the least expensive 
course. 

As a rule, the general solicitor is at the 
head of the claims department of a railway. 
The only appeal from his decision is to the 
president of the corporation. Under the 
general solicitor there are several assistant 
solicitors, and a still larger number of claim 
agents, who spend most of their time out on 














| of the corporations. 
the records of the law department showed at | 
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the road, getting the facts, writing up the 
history of cases, and preparing them for final 
adjustment. 

The yearly salary of a claim agent is about 
$1,800. He usually earns every cent of it. 
I have consulted the law departments of many 
railways, and there seems to be only one 
opinion concerning the essential qualifications 
of a claim agent. The agents must be of 
absolute integrity; that assures the greatest 
probability of justice to a claimant, and also 
strict and reasonable protection to the interests 
Next to integrity comes 
tact; whether at a wreck or at a quiet inter- 
view with a man in his office, the agent must 
remain calm and clear-headed. He must be 
keenly alive to the business interests of his 


undergone a great change for the better. | company, and at the same timé he must be 
What may be called the human relationship | honestly sympathetic in his dealings with the 
between the claims department of a modern | public. 


of the railway business, but of the world. 
Furthermore, he must know a good deal about 
law, something about medicine, surgery, and 
real estate values. He is called upon daily to 
estimate damage done to property of every 
conceivable description. 

There is no favoritism and no labor problem 
in the claims department; promotion is on 
merit only. The authorities are always on the 
lookout for capable men to fill vacancies; they 
draw them from every branch of the service. 
Some of the claim agents that I know have 
been conductors, enginemen, office clerks, sta- 
tion agents, and detectives. Every one of 
them has conspicuous ability. An inefficient 
claim agent would be a ruinous encumbrance 
to any railway. At the same time, the agents 
are by no means fixtures in their positions. 
The way up leads through the legal and audit- 
ing departments to the highest official positions 
in the service. 

A claim agent must not only be a good judge 
of human nature; he must be able to distin- 
guish quickly between claims that are honest 
and those that are simply attempts to obtain 
a big recompense for a trifling injury. When 
an agent has a suspicious case to deal with, 
he usually has to use the most modern detec- 
tive methods in order to protect the treasury 
of the railway. 

Once in a while, it is true, a claimant may 
fail to obtain what he considers his full 
recompense, but such cases are few. On 
the other hand, consider these cases where 
a verdict has been found against the rail- 
way: 

Not very long ago a jury found against a 
railway company because its train kicked up 
a dust in passing, and thus caused the plaintiff, 
who lived near the track, to suffer from hay 
fever. 

A jury also found against a railway com- 
pany in favor of a woman who, in order to 
join her lover, jumped off a train when it 
was in motion. In falling, she disfigured her 
face, and the man refused to marry her. She 
and the jury held that the railway was to 
blame. 

Another jury found against a railway com- 
pany because a drunken section hand, off duty, 
set fire to a barn. 


ODD SUITS FOR DAMAGES. 
on Op PORE TEAS 
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\ CURLOUS case against 










a railway came up 

recently. While seated 
in a railway waiting room, 
a woman fell backward 
through the railing of a 
bench. She sued the 
railway for $1,500 damages. The bench itself 
was brought into court as evidence. In order 
to discredit the -woman’s story, a physician of 
repute, in the service of the railway, took his 
seat on the bench. To the surprise of the 
court, and doubtless of himself, he landed 
heavily on the floor; $1,500 was immediately 
awarded to the plaintiff. The doctor then 
sued the railway for $10,000 for personal 
injuries received in the court room. The case, 
I think, is still pending. 

In some suits that have been brought 
against railway companies it is very puz- 
zling to know on which side justice lies; 
even the claim agents themselves are occa- 
sionally baffied. A curious case in point is 
as follows: 

Some time ago a young woman of unques- 
tioned respectability was on her way to a 
meeting of a grange in a certain village. In 
crossing the tracks at the railway station, at 
a point where, perhaps, there should have 
been some kind of board walk, she fell, and 
received a slight injury to her knee. She then 
proceeded to the meeting of the grange, where 


Apart from his personality, he must | 
| have a comprehensive knowledge not only 
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CLAIM AGENT 


she took a prominent part in a theatrical 
performance. She complained to no one either 
of discomfort or injury. 

The next morning, however, she thought 
that she could not move her leg, and conse- 
quently remained in bed. Weeks passed, and 
then months, without the slightest change in 
her condition. Finally, in order to avoid 
expensive litigation, the claim agent made her 
an offer of; $5,000 in settlement of the case. 
The offer was declined. For six months the 
woman remained in bed, without showing the 
slightest inclination to exert herself. Mean- 
while the railway authorities had consulted 
a number of prominent physicians. ‘‘Some 
form of hysteria,’ said most of them. On 
the other hand, the most noted specialist on 
such matters in the state said, ‘‘Pure hum- 
bug; put a mouse in the bed.’’ 

Presently another woman appeared on the 
scene. She just happened to be visiting some 
friends in the vicinity. She soon made herself 
known in useful and pleasant ways to the 
villagers. In the course of time she was intro- 
duced to the bedridden woman. An intimacy 
between the two women sprang up, and the 
newcomer was able to observe every detail of 
speech and movement of the invalid. Finally 
this investigator for the railway drew up her 
report, and informed her employers that the 
paralysis of the mind or leg was genuine, and 
that, in her opinion, the woman was absolutely 
honest. The railway settled at once for 
$7,500. 

A PECULIAR CASE. 


Baa i 5. th ia 


7 mye * Fanaa 
,Y ATURALLY, | this 
peculiar case attracted 
considerable attention. 
As soon as it was known 
that the woman had money 
to spend, she was showered 
with remedies. At last she 
bought an electric belt. After wearing it a 
while, she regained the use of her leg, and 
in a very few days was well. Furthermore, 
such faith did she place in the belt that she 
immediately became an agent for the com- 
pany that manufactured it, and sold it all 
over the state. 

However, not all claimants are so honest as 
the bedridden woman in the foregoing story. 
One day, for example, a passenger reported a 
slight injury, and, in provisional settlement, 
received $25. A few days later, he declared 
that unfavorable symptoms had developed, 
and asked for more money.’ The company 
gave him $75 more. A month or so later the 
railway received a letter from an ‘‘upceountry’’ 
lawyer. The injured man, his client, had 
been committed to an asylum for the hope- 
lessly insane, and he, the lawyer, had been 
appointed his guardian. The claim, of course, 
was for thousands of dollars. The claim 
agent became suspicious, and a detective was 
assigned to the case. It took months of hard 
work and much expense to identify the man 
as a horse thief and a smuggler, for whom 





the Canadian government and the State of 


Vermont had been hunting for years. He 
was quite sane when the authorities got hold 
of him. 

The claim agent who related that experi- 
ence to me threw light on another curious 
thing. 

‘*Here is another case,’’ he remarked, ‘‘that 
will give you an idea of dangers to which 
honest claimants are exposed, and to which 
our claims department once in a while feels 
called upon to direct public attention. ’’ 

A man handed over his claim, which was a 
good one, to a well-known lawyer. The 
lawyer told his client that he had made in- 
quiries, and that the railway was prepared to 
settle the case for $100, half of which he 
should retain as his own fee. The client 
agreed to the terms, and signed a release to 
that effect. As a matter of fact, however, 
the lawyer had settled, or at least come 
to an understanding with the railway, for 
$200. 

‘*Now,’’ said the claim agent, holding up 
the document for my inspection, ‘‘here is the 
‘release’ itself. In the upper left-hand corner, 
as you can see, $200 is specified in plain figures. 
But when the man signed the paper those 
figures were not there. Take this magnifying 
glass and you will see that an eraser has been 
used on that spot. In other words, the man 
signed a release for $100; later, the lawyer 
wrote $200 in its place. He intended to take 
$150 for his services. ’’ 

The claims department does good work in 
exposing that kind of unfair treatment. 

Settling for the damage done to freight from 
fires, wrecks and other causes forms an impor- 
tant part of the claim agent’s duties. There 
is much hard work, both by night and by day; 
and in trying to deal fairly and reasonably 
with shippers, the claim agent must exercise 
tact and patience. 

But, as I have been trying to show, the 
modern claim agent’s most important work is 
in dealing with his fellow men when, by no 
fault of their own, they suffer personal injury 
of any kind while on the property of the rail- 
way corporation. In that relation the claim 
agent, although unrecognized by public opinion, 
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is doing highly conscientious work of great 
value to the community. 


|him, ‘*‘Look here, this will never do. 


The | memory had been touched; the man who had | | made herself comfortable in a hammock, while 
A striking and | woman has six children, —railway children, in | been the hermit sank into a gentle reverie that | Roberta awaited the proper moment for mark- 


typical illustration of this fact was brought to | fact,—and our system is acknowledged to have | even the curiosity of the twins was forced to | ing the chocolate into squares. It was always 


my attention a short time ago. 

A switchman, while off duty, was run over | 
and killed in a freight yard on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. At the time of his death his 
family was heavily in debt. 


the biggest conscience in dealing with its em- 
| ployees of any corporation in the industrial | 
| world. What are you going to do about it?’’ 


The superintendent at once wrote to the | house at Montebello. 
The Switchmen’s | general manager, from whose oftice the matter | depended upon Sybil for so long, 


respect. 


| Abundance who was the first to be dressed, 


If there were active hours outdoors, there | always Abundance who, attractive and calm 
| were quieter ones for the girls within the | and cool, was ready to receive their guests; 


Little Miss Sophia had | | whereas poor Bobs, restless and impetuous, 
and had | seemed forever to be rushing through life in a 


Union, the railway relief associations, and the | | was referred to one of the vice presidents of | | sought her advice about so many trivial | scramble. 


claims department immediately paid the widow | 


the several sums to which the estate was | | office of that offic ial, I was permitted to look | after one or the other of the girls. 


entitled. After she had paid all the debts, | 
she was absolutely penniless. From the busi- 
ness point of view justice was satisfied; but 
the claim agent was not. He took the history 
of the case to the superintendent, and said to 






OR a week or two after the colonel’s 
departure Bunny and Bobs took their 
new responsibilities with great serious- 
ness. At breakfast each morning they wore 
a businesslike air, and immediately after they 
had eaten hastened away on a tour of inspec- 


tion. The negroes enjoyed it immensely, but 
it is probable that their years of training 
under the colonel had more to do with the suc- 
cessful management of Montebello that summer 
than anything that was said or done by the 
twins. 


First they would go to the stable, escorted | afforded him endless amusement. ‘The greatest | 


by a barking, leaping, scrambling 
eompany of dogs. Old Japhet, 
who had been the colonel’s coach- 
man for fifty years, and who was 
still in command there, always 
welcomed them with scrapes and 
bows, and with the utmost serious- 
ness led them from stall to stall, and 
consulted them on one point or an- 
other about the care of the horses. 
Selim and Damascus, the two 
splendid Arabians that were ridden 
only by the colonel and Sybil, were 
at pasture for the summer, and of 
course the twins had to make daily 
visits, with carrots and sugar, to 
their paddock. 

Long ago, during earlier visits at 
Montebello, the girls had learned 
to ride; now they were always 
ready for a gallop with their friends 
across country, over fences and 
ditches and streams, down sandy 
banks and through tough, scraggly 
undergrowth. It was not remark- 
able, therefore, that their tour of 
inspection frequently ended at the 
stables. 

Three horses were kept for their 


the company. 


over the papers. The settlement of the case | 
by the vice president, in his own handwriting, 
was as follows: ‘‘ Give the widow $500.’’ 








close the account. 


a a ok bth 


when Molly had been Sybil’s first acquaint- 
ance in Maryland. Young Doctor Jack had 
just been graduated from Johns Hopkins, 
where Dick Crawford had been working for a | 
year, and he had kept Dick in Maryland with | 
him for the summer. 


him as a disappointed swain—an opinion of 
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exclusive use: Fatima for the dog- 
cart, Omar and Ayesha to ride. 

‘*Dem colts jest a-eatin’ dey 
haids off, Miss Bunny!’’ Japhet 
would say. ‘‘ Pleas’m, Miss Bobby, ain’t 
you-all gwine take ’em out for jest a li’l’ mite 
of a ride dis mornin’ ?”’ 

Generally the twins thought it more impera- 
tive for them to exercise the horses than to 
inspect the farm, which, after all, had a mys- 
terious way of getting along very well without 
them. 

Once mounted, they regarded roads as of 
small account. The important thing was to 
ride in as straight a line as possible for what- 
ever place they purposed to favor with their 
company that day; or, if they were in a wan- 
dering mood, there was always some alluring 
bypath to be explored. 

On the farthest border of the large estate of 
Montebello was a little brown house, where 
for many years Mr. John Crockett had lived 
with one old servant. 


When the war had | 


“WHAT QUEEN'S FLAGON?” 


BUNNY 


joy of his life was to tease Bunny and Bobs; 
and knowing their romantic tendencies, he 
found endless ways of doing so. 

‘* What queen’s flagon?’’ Bunny demanded, 
turning in her saddle. ‘‘It sounds like a 
fairy tale!’’ 

‘*Do you really mean that you have not 
heard about that?’’ replied Jack. ‘‘And the 
haunted belfry ?’’ 

‘*Haunted—bel-fry —’’ 

**Oh, well,’’ said Jack, ‘‘you two lead such 


quiet lives! Of course you wouldn’t be likely 
to have heard of that! Nor of the secret 
crypt. ’’ 


provoking human being !’’ 

But Bunny’s methods were wiser. She | 
smiled at Jack, and began to talk about other | 
things. She was never prettier than when | 
she was dressed in the stiff white shirt waist | 





Then, and not until then, did the claim agent 


cherished a wish that Sybil should marry | 
Jack, and now they persisted in regarding | Ann?’’ she asked. 





‘*Jack,’’ cried Bobs, ‘‘you are the most | 


It was her | 
| great delight to have young people coming to 
the house at all times; she enjoyed the excite- 
ment of preparing for them, and was never 
more happy than when they ate up all the 
good things she had provided. When the 
young men sat beside her for a chat, her 
cheeks would flush as daintily as in the days 
when she first wore blue ribbons and jasmine 
in her hair. 

Abundance liked nothing -better than to 
arrange some new little finery for Miss Sophia, 
and the two spent many hours absorbed in 
the mysteries of lawns and laces. Restless 
Bobs generally used such hours for interview- 
ing the servants; scarcely a day passed in 


started when Jack and Donald were room- | which she did not extract some piece of inter- 
mates at Harvard, and was sealed in the days | esting information from one or another of 
| them. 
| 

jo pages to her; 


| 


The twins had long | the kitchen table, swinging her slippered feet. 


Jinny, Shem and Daniel were as 
Sair Ann was more 
adroit. 

One afternoon, when Bunny was upstairs 
sewing, Bobs perched herself on the edge of 


‘*What kind of cakes are those, Aunt Sair 


‘*Dem’s lay-overs to catch meddlers, honey, ’’ 


which Jack was perfectly aware, and one that | said Sair Ann, calmly. 


‘‘Oh,’’ said Bobs, with the feeling that she 


DEMANDED, TURNING IN HER SADDLE. 


was not progressing very well. Then, ‘‘ Aunt 
Sair Ann, do you believe in ghosts?’’ 

Sair Ann banged the oven door. ‘‘Miss 
Bobby, ain’t Miss Bunny callin’ you?’’ 

Bobs smiled, and ignored the hint. ‘‘ Aunt 
Sair Ann, did you ever go to the old church 
on the Wakefield road ?’’ 

‘*Mebbe I did and mebbe I didn’t,’’ said 
Sair Ann. 

Bobs changed her tactics. She leaned 
forward, and remarked in a low tone, ‘‘ Aunt 
Sair Ann, ‘they tell me the belfry of that 
church is—haunted ! ’’ 

Sair Ann’s face relaxed a little ‘‘Go 
*way!’? she said. ‘‘Who done tole you dat?’’ 

‘*And they say,’’ Bobs went on, ‘‘that 
there is a secret crypt!’’ 

‘Crip? Who done crip it?’’ 
| demanded, greatly impressed. 

‘*No one,’’ said Bobs. ‘‘A crypt is a—a 


Sair Ann 


come, his mother, who was born in Vermont, | | and soft stock that all the girls thereabouts | kind of a cellar—a place—where bones are.’’ 


had made him promise, by all that he held | 

sacred, never to fight against the North. His | 
motive in staying at home when the others | 
went to the front was misunderstood, and on | 
the colonel’s return from the war, an estrange- 


ment between the brothers arose, and lasted | joined the party Bunny knew all that Jack | 


until Sybil reunited them. During those 
years of his seclusion Mr. John had been | 
known throughout the countryside as ‘‘The 
Hermit.’’ The little place was dear to him | 
because it had sheltered him so long, and few 
days passed in which he did not spend some 
hours in his old library there. He was dearly 
loved by all the young people in the neighbor- 
hood, and to the twins he remained the | 
embodiment of romance. 

‘*T could listen for years to Uncle John’s 
stories,’ said Bobs. ‘‘I believe he knows 
something about every house, every crossroad, 
every—every—possum in the neighborhood !’’ 

‘*T say!’’ cried Jack Rutherford, who was | 
riding with the party that day. 
he knows anything about the queen’s flagon ?’’ 


wore for riding, when her hair was flying in | 

| gay little curls about her face, and her cheeks 
were bright from the exercise. It was not 
| long before she and Jack had dropped a little | 
| behind the others, and by the time they re- 
| could tell about church and belfry, crypt and 
flagon. 


‘*Oh,’’ said Mr. John, when she asked him | 


about it at dinner, ‘‘the old church over on the | 
Wakefield road!’’ He smiled. 
belfry if I were you young ladies. Doctor 
| fondness for teasing. ’’ 

‘*But there is a church ?’’ 

‘“*And a flagon? And a crypt?’’ 





many years has a service been held there, and 


| things that are left alone fall into decay; 


“T think I| way! 
should have my doubts about the haunted | do bea nice dear, Aunt Sair Ann, and tell me!’’ 


‘Tf there is a crypt,’’ said Mr. John, ‘‘I| 
know nothing of it. But there was a flagon, 
and certainly there is a church. Not for} 


But that was too much for Sair Ann’s 
nerves. ‘‘You-all g’way from here,’’ she 
| Said. ‘‘Jest g’way from my kitchen now, 
a-pryin’ and askin’ what ain’t meant fo’ 
you to know! You g’way from here, wid 
yo’ talk about ghostses and cripses and sech 
like. ’Tain’t fo’ you-all to ask and specurate 
about sech things as dem. ’’ 

Bobs laughed merrily. ‘‘O Aunt Sair 
Ann,’’ she cried, ‘‘you can’t put me off that 
You do know something about it! Oh, 


For a moment Sair Ann looked almost 


Jack has a vivid imagination, as well as a/| ferocious; then a smile spread over her face, 


and she said, ‘‘Miss Bobby, honey, we ain’t 
had none of dat smudge you and Miss Bunny 
makes sense goodness knows how long! 
reckon you’s too busy to make some to-day ?’’ 


You | 


One day, when I was in the | matters, that now she was forever trotting | 


Now she described to Bunny the recent 


seene in the kitchen. Both laughed merrily, 
and Bobs added: 

‘‘We must certainly find that church, 
Bunny.’’ 


‘*And unless we are willing to give those 
boys a chance to play a joke on us, we shall 
have to go there when we won’t be missed, ’’ 
said Bunny. 

‘*Yes, and that will be a hard thing to do,’’ 
said Bobs, laughing gayly, ‘‘because we are 
so popular. ’’ 

But that remark, intended only for the 
understanding ears of her twin, cost them 
dear. Dick and Jack had arrived a moment 
before; lured through the house by the odor 
of the cooling fudge, they had come quietly 
upon the two girls just in time to hear Bobs’s 
last remark. 

As Bobs turned round, she saw Dick strike 
an admiring attitude in the long window that 
opened on to the piazza, while Jack Ruther- 
ford came forward and sank to his knees 
before her, with one hand on his heart, and 
the other gesticulating as he spoke. 

‘*Ah, yes, they are so popular!’’ he cried, 
while the twins blushed furiously. ‘‘ Beloved 
of everyone! Admired of every swain! O 
ladies fair, which of you will bestow your 











The ruse, although transparent, was suc- | ; 
| do think it is a pretty good idea. Torm said 
| yesterday that the field was about four and a 


cessful. Bobs laughed. ‘‘You blessed old 
dear,’’ she said, ‘‘let’s make the fudge, by 


| are coming over for supper, and they would 


Jack Rutherford and his sister Molly, who} churches and men alike become mysterious | rather have fudge than—ice cream.’’ 


lived with their grandfather on the plantation | 


were the Crawfords’ 
The friendship had 


of Fordham near by, 
most intimate friends. 


when the world has fallen into the way of 
| passing them by.’’ 


| It was obvious that some chord of painful | 


‘*T wonder if | since the war it has fallen into decay. All old j all means! Doctor Jack and my brother Dick | 


lovely self upon this humble suitor, and bring 
that fudge with you as a dowry?’’ 

‘*Ha! Say you so?”’ cried Dick, 
coming forward. ‘‘Nay! Nay, I 
vow! ‘Twin buds so fair bloom not 
‘for one alone! Neither does that 
fudge go to one alone, not if I know 
it!’’ 

‘*You idiots !’’ said Bobs, stamp- 


ing her foot. ‘‘ You great big idiots! 
I only meant — 
‘““Nay! Nay!’ cried Jack. ‘‘I 


pray you, maiden, say not so. Illu- 
sion is so sweet; I pray you explain 
not!’’ 

‘*Oh!’? poor Bobs moaned, and 
turned and fled. 

And Jack and Dick, howling 
with laughter, in which Abundance 
had to join, soon fell upon the pan 
of fudge. le 

Summer days pass quickly, for 
all their length of hours, especially 
when there are rides and drives, 
and picnics on land and water. 

‘* Bunny,’’ asked Bobs, sitting 
up in bed one morning, ‘‘how many 
hours are there in a day?’’ 

Bunny laughed. ‘‘About a hun- 
dred, I think,’’ she said, ‘‘from the 
amount we manage to do between 
dawn and dark of the moon.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘there will 
have to be a hundred and one to this day. I 
have an idea. ’’ 

‘tO Bobs, it’s too early for ideas!’’ 

‘* *Go to the ant, thou sluggard.’ It’s not 
too early for ideas when they are tomatoes. ’’ 

‘* Tomatoes |’? Bunny exclaimed. 

‘* And chickens, ’’ said Bobs. 

Bunny stared at her. ‘‘Are you at all 
feverish, sister mine?’’ she asked. 

Bobs smiled serenely. ‘‘Thanks for your 
inquiry, dear,’’ she said. ‘‘There is nothing 
delirious about my scheme. It is good, plain 
business. Come here.’’ She scrambled out 
of bed and went to the window; Bunny 
followed her. ‘‘What’s that out there?’’ 

‘**T only see the stable,’’ said Bunny. 

‘*And behind the stable?’’ 

‘*Why, the old servants’ quarters — where 
the negroes lived before the war.’’ 

‘Precisely. A nice little row of good brick 
buildings that have not been used for years, 
just going to waste. Now come to this window. 
What’s that out there?’’ 

**T don’t see anything except a field,’’ said 
Bunny. ‘‘Just a plain field.’’ 

‘*Precisely,’’ said Bobs again, very solemnly. 
‘*But it will not be a plain, empty field very 
long, if we carry out my plan. Bunny, you 
and I are going into business !’’ 

Bunny was too much amazed to speak, and 
Bobs went on to explain: ‘‘It’s the way of the 
times for women to go into business. I read 
the other day of a countess or duchess, or some- 
thing, who had opened a hat shop in London, 
and ever so many women run tea-rooms and 
things. You and I, Bunny, are going to raise 
tomatoes and chickens. ’’ 

‘*O Bobs,’’ Bunny said, ‘‘I think you are 
wonderful! I think you are a genius!’’ 


‘‘Well, I shouldn’t say that, exactly, but I 


half acres. Then I figured it out,’’—she took 


|a closely written sheet of paper from the top 


|drawer of her bureau, — ‘‘and 


So it was that a short while thereafter | 


the fragrance of the cooling candy lured 
Abundance down to the south veranda. 


it came to 
196,020 square feet. Now if we plant one 
tomato to each square foot, and every tomato 


She | plant has five tomatoes on it—I suppose they 

















do have as many as five tomatoes on them, 
don’t they ?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I’m sure they have at least that 
many,’’ said Bunny, round-eyed with amaze- 
ment and admiration. 

‘“‘Then five times 196, 020 — how many is 
that?’’ 

Bunny sat down. ‘‘It’s wealth,’’ she said. 

‘‘And you know you don’t have to do a 
single thing to tomatoes except put them into 
the ground and let them grow. That is all 
Hallam did to his last year, and you know 
how many he had from his few plants. Of 
course we will divide the proceeds with grand- 
father, because, afterall, it is his land! And 
we shall have to pay Torm’s boys for sowing 
the seeds. But,’’ she added, complacently, 
‘*T think we ought to clear quite a little out of 
it, even so.’’ 

But, alack and alas! How many golden 
dreams are subject to a rude awakening! 

‘“*T have no doubt,’’ said Mr. John, when 
the twins had unfolded their wonderful plan, 
‘*that you could grow a good many tomatoes 
in the four-acre pasture. But—er—it seems 
to me—er—that you are planning a rather 
novel method of cultivation. ’’ 

“Oh, well,’’? said Bobs, serenely, ‘‘that’s 
nothing against it.’’ 

Mr. John smiled, and the girls went off to 
interview the overseer. 
Torm listened in re- 
spectful silence while 
they unfolded their 
scheme; every negro on 
the place adored the 
twins, and not for worlds 
would Torm have hurt 
their feelings. He 
pulled his hat down over 
his eyes and kept his 
hand over his mouth. 

‘Yas, miss, yas, 
miss,’ he said, ‘I 
reckon we-all could 
raise a right smart of 
tomatoes in dat’ere field, 
ef we had ’a’ gone about 
it soon enough. Dis 
here’s July.”’ 

‘*T suppose it is a little 
late to sow them,’’ said 
Bunny, nothing 
daunted, ‘‘but we will 
just raise late toma- 
toes.’’ 

‘*Yas’m,’’ said Torm, 
as he rubbed his head 
and tilted the hat still farther over his face, 
‘*but we-all don’t ginerally raise up tomatoes 
dat-a-way. Tomatoes is got minds of their 
own. Yer cain’t treat tomatoes common, like 
dey was corn, or clover, or watermelon. 
Tomatoes, dey have to be started in a li’l’ box 
of dirt in the kitchen winder. And w’en dey 
pokes deir heads up a li’l’ ways, dey has to 
be sot out in ano’er li’l’ box in de kitchen 
winder. And w’en dey gits three or fo’ li’l’ 
leaves, dey has to be sot out agin in ano’er 
li’l’ box in de kitchen winder. ’’ 

‘*Oh, my goodness!’’ said Bobs. ‘‘Are you 
perfectly sure, Torm, that you have to do all 
that to them ?’’ 

‘*Yas’m,’’ said Torm, reluctantly. ‘‘Yer 
cain’t treat tomatoes like dey was common. 
Dey sho does require a powerful lot of waitin’ 
on, like de quality. ’’ 

The girls looked at each other for a while in 
silence. Then Bunny said: 

‘*Let me see! How many kitchen window 
boxes shall we need? One hundred and ninety-. 
six thous—’’ 

Torm precipitately disappeared, and the 
twins fell on each other’s necks with stifled 
laughter. But such imagination as theirs was 
irrepressible. When they had sufficiently 
recovered, Abundance said: 

**O Bobs dear, don’t let’s go into farming! 
Somehow it seems so complica’ 

**It does,’? Roberta agreed. ‘‘You never 
can count on the weather, anyhow! Any 
farmer will teil you that! And chickens are 
more interesting. ’’ 

‘*Have you figured that out, too?’’ asked 
Bunny, jumping out of reach of Bobs’s reprov- 
ing hand. 

‘“‘Oh, you needn’t quote any proverbs at 
me,’’ said Bobs, ‘‘for I propose to get my 
chickens already hatched. There must be 
any number of darkies round this neighborhood 
who would be glad to sell us some young 
chickens. We can start with those, and set a 
few hens besides. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Bunny, ‘‘we may as well begin 
right away. You go tell Japhet to put Fatima 
into the dogeart, and I’ll just run in and let 
Cousin Sophia know where we’re going.’’ 

Five years of life with impetuous Sybil had 
not accustomed Miss Sophia to the alarming 
ways of the twins. But Mr. John, whose 
heart would never grow old, ended the little 
lady’s remonstrances with a reassuring word 
and his kindly smile. 

‘*Well, now, sister,’’ he said, ‘‘I do not 
believe they can get into very much trouble 
just driving round trying to collect chickens. ’’ 

‘*But alone, brother!’? Miss Sophia pro- 
tested, and her little face wore its most 
shocked and disapproving expression. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 








le THIRD CARTRIDGE 
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ILKINSON, the 
superintendent of 
a reclamation 
company that was drain- 
ing a prairie swamp in 
Louisiana, and that was 
making it into fertile farm 





on board. When that 
gets afire, the dynamite | 
will go!’’ 

‘*The boat’s afire now, 





mooring line carried the | 





land, stood on the low 
embankment of the canal, grimly watching 
the column of flame and smoke that rose and | 
hid the stars. Two storage tanks of crude oil | 
had blown up, and scattered twelve thousand 
gallons of burning fluid over the marsh grass 
and the canals. 

‘*Tt. might be worse, Steve,’’ he said to 
young Hartson, the ‘‘crane man’’ of the 
‘‘clamshell’’ dredge. ‘‘I’m glad you pulled 
your outfit down to windward in time, and 
got the quarter-boat out. Let her spread— 
can’t burn anything except water and hya- 
cinths, and this swamp has plenty to spare.’? | 

‘*The burning oil is spreading right over the | 
water,’’ said Hartson. ‘‘See, it’s pretty near | 
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“THE THIRD CARTRIDGE, STEVE— AND ONLY ONE MORE!" 


to the tie barge; the up tide and this light 
breeze are carrying it. But it’ll never reach 
the pumping plant. ’’ 

‘*No. The grass fire can’t jump the cross 
ditch, and the oil will be burned out by that 
time, if it does. The company can stand 
losing a couple of tanks—but the new plant! 
That would be half a million, Steve!’’ 

He looked up the canal, where the burn- 
ing oil was spreading along the side of the 
old abandoned barge. As he caught sight 
of the long, corrugated iron roof of the 
drainage pump house beyond, his lips tightened 
anxiously. For two years, in the face of 
almost insurmountable obstacles, he had fought 
to install this drainage plant and to dig these 
canals; it was only his great enthusiasm and 
faith in the enterprise that had prevented a 
skeptical board of directors from abandoning 
the reclamation work in that region. And only 
this afternoon he had exclaimed jubilantly to 
Steve Hartson, ‘‘Steve, there it is—the big 
plant ready for the engineer’s bell to ring!’’ 

Near the drainage plant was the camp where 
the wives and children of the workers lived; 
behind the camp was the dense cypress forest. 
Wilkinson had been in camp, nursing an in- 
jured foot, at the time the explosion occurred. 
He had run as fast as his injury would let him 
to the oil tanks; when he reached them, he 
had found that Steve Hartson had already 
towed the dredge out of danger from the fire. 

‘*Well,’’? Wilkinson muttered, ‘‘I guess the 
plant is safe; the grass fire just can’t jump 
the cross ditch!’’ Suddenly he added, ‘‘Steve, 
what are you looking at?’’ 

Steve was staring breathlessly beyond the 
old barge, which had now caught fire. The 
oil had spread some yards beyond it, but it 
was thinning and burning more weakly. 
Then the wind puffed up, and the line of 
flames leaped higher. 

‘*Mr. Wilkinson—look ! 
mite boat tied up there !’’ 

Wilkinson gasped. Now they saw plainly 
the dark outlines of a little box-like cabin craft 
floating out in the canal. 

‘*Her moorings have burned! She’s adrift !’’ 

The dynamite boat carried the explosives that 
were used for blasting away snags or buried 
logs that obstructed the work of the dredgers. 
The boat was generally moored at a safe 
distance from camp; but the night before, the 
man in charge had for some reason left it near 
the old barge, midway between the oil tanks 
and the camp. Now it floated in midstream, 
with afew tiny flames licking at its bow. It | 
was bearing its deadly burden straight toward 
the camp, a quarter of a mile away. 

‘*How much stuff is on there?’’ the super- 
intendent gasped. ~ 

‘“*T don’t know. But I do know that she 


They left the dyna- 





| drifts any farther toward the plant! 


fire up into the rope 
coils on her deck. 
Scott! It will be the end of the camp.’’ 

‘*Tf she only would blow up now before she 


ever drifts to the turn by the cross ditch, she’! 
wreck the camp and the plant, and every- 
thing else round here. ’’ 

‘*The women and children, Steve!’’ Wil- 
kinson turned and roared at a negro swamper 
who was dashing by, breathless and wide- 
eyed; he, too, had seen the dynamite boat 
adrift. ‘‘Here, you, Congo! Run back there 
and tell Mr. Mills at the engine room to turn 
everyone out of the camp—start them for the 
woods, everyone. Lively, now!’’ 

The black swamper 
turned with a gasp. 
The two white men 
saw him run along 
the rough, weed-grown 
canal levee, and heard 
him shout in his terror 
long before the nearest 
men in the camp could 
hear him. Soon the 
roar of the fire across 
the ditch drowned his 
voice. 

‘* Steve,’’ cried the 
superintendent, ‘‘ even 
if Congo gets there be- 
fore the boat, he can’t 
save the plant! Once 
that cargo rounds the 
bend, it’ll drift fast in 
this wind right up 
against the dam and 
the big pumps. ’’ 

Wilkinson limped back 
up the levee. 

His face was white 
and drawn as he sat 
disconsolately down on 
the rough bank and looked at the great cloud 
of sparks and smoke that was spreading south- 
ward in the breeze. His eyes did not leave 
that deadly dynamite boat, which, with flames 
running over its foredeck, was drifting toward 
the broadened turn of the canal. He knew 
that if the boat should gain the wider canal, 
the new plant, with its costly pumps and 
engines, was doomed; for the boat would drift 
faster in the broad canal, and there would be 
no sheltering banks to break the force of an 
explosion. 

‘*Tf she’d only go up now!’’ cried Wilkinson. 
‘*We’d take a chance, Steve, you and I, down 
under the bank. Where’s that dynamite— 
forward or aft?’’ 

‘*Stowed amidships—most of it. But there 
were ten boxes in the fore compartment with 
the black powder; the fire will reach it when 
the bulkhead burns through.’’ 

‘*That’ll be too late. The cabin top isn’t 
even afire yet.’’ 

‘“‘If a man could only get to the boat, he 
could —’’ 

**Couldn’t do a thing! Couldn’t throw 
the stuff overboard; couldn’t even get at it. 
And he couldn’t moor the boat, because there’s 
not a line left on her, or one within a quarter 
of a mile. There’s not even a rowboat to 
reach her, except from the other side!’’ 

Some of the men from the oil tanks came up 
the levee. They stopped, frightened, when 
their eyes followed the gaze of the two. All 
of them began to retreat immediately. 

**Ah don’ want to be within a mile of dat 
boat when she go up!” shouted one black tie 
cutter. ‘‘Ah’m goin’ to bury mahself in dat 
swamp mud. ’’ 

Wilkinson paid no attention to the flight of 
his workers. Apparently there was nothing 
to be done; if there had been he would have 
done it himself, for he would never send a 
man where he dared not go himself. 

‘*Congo’ll spread the alarm,’’ he said, in a 
hopeless voice. ‘‘It’ll be hard on the women 
to have to take to the swamp, but the camp is 
dry asa bone. What’s left, after the dynamite 
is through, will catch fire. ’’ 

The smoke hid everything now except the 
one object they watched breathlessly — the 
black outline of the dynamite boat drifting in 
a lurid reflection on the water. 

‘*She’ll get to the turn in about ten 
minutes, ’’ said Wilkinson, in a strained voice. 
‘*Tf she hasn’t blown up then —’’ He did 
not finish the sentence. 

Suddenly Steve cried, ‘‘She will have 
blown up then! I’m going to blow her up 
myself !’’ 

As he turned away, Wilkinson grasped him 
by the arm. ‘‘No, you don’t, Steve! You 
don’t swim for that boat! You couldn’t doa 


has some black powder | 





Steve — forward ! The | 


If she blows up — Great | 
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thing except pole her ashore—and go up with 
her. ’’ 


**Let me go!’’ shouted Steve. ‘‘I’m not 
going near her !’’ 

Suddenly Steve jerked away from his 
friend’s clutches. He turned and ran along 
the levee—away from the dynamite boat! 


Wilkinson saw the boy dash past the ruined 
oil tanks, leap aboard the dredge beyond them, 
and swing from the end of that to the quarter- 


| boat, e-agel wed had his room with the rest of 





“That cer is crazy! !’’ gasped the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘And there he comes again, full 
| speed |?” 


Steve was racing back. In the fumes and 


half darkness among the tall weeds, Wilkinson 
| just made out his head and shoulders. Then 
If she | 


the boy suddenly emerged on the path; he 
carried nothing except a rifle, the .303 mag- 
azine gun that he had brought into the 
Louisiana woods in the hope of sometime 
sighting a bear. 

‘Tf I can bore through one of those dyna- 
mite boxes, we’re saved!’’ cried Steve. 

Then he went scrambling on. The dynamite 
boat was almost at the turn, drifting broad- 
side on, and gaining headway in the puffing 
wind. 

Wilkinson limped after him, calling, ‘‘ Don’t 
you crawl too close to her, boy! Get her from 
here; try it!’’ But Steve paid no heed to his 
protests. 

‘*T want to get her right!’’ he cried, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘There are only four cartridges in 
the gun. I’ve got to hit the boxes that are 
above the water line.’’ 

He leaped down the hummocky ridge of dirt, 
and crawled through the weeds. The stern 
of the dynamite boat was swinging faster; now 
and then her burning bow came into view. 

‘“*The dynamite is right behind the pilot 
house !’’ Steve cried. ‘‘Get down low—behind 
the bank. If I hit her, we’ll get an awful 
wallop !’’ 

The mark was shining clear more than two 
hundred yards away, and not fifty feet from 
the turn of the canal. Wilkinson crouched low 
along the dirt ridge. He hardly heard the 
crack of the gun as Steve fired. Then he saw 
the boy slip back the sight of his gun. 

‘*T guess it was too high!’’ Steve said, 
coolly. ‘*T wo more shots after this!’’ 

Again the rifle barked from the weed cover. 
Steve looked back from the levee top. ‘‘Saw 
the sparks fly off the cabin wall. But that 
stuff, has it been stowed somewhere else ?’’ 

He snuggled down lower in the dirt, and 
shoved the weeds aside with the rifle barrel, 
for the dynamite boat was drifting broadside 
along the canal, with her bow almost head on 
to Steve. Wilkinson clutched at Steve’s knees. 
‘The third cartridge, Steve—and only. one 
more |’? 

The boy did not answer, but braced his 
elbows and aimed, slowly, steadily, into the 
heart of the burning boat. Behind the wall 
of flame that enwrapped the thin cabin walls 
were the boxes that he must hit. 

As Wilkinson was about to whisper some 
caution to the boy, he suddenly felt the breath 
vanish from his lips. The next he knew, he 
had his arm round Steve’s body, and was 
trying to ward off a deluge of mud, dry clods, 
and weed stalks. 

They could not rise for some moments; their 
eardrums seemed burst and their heads split, 
as they groped on hands and knees in the 
swamp mud. A great wall of water had 
rushed back up the canal and over its banks. 
As they looked up from the mingled dust and 
water, another deluge struck them. Then the 
superintendent rolled over and looked at 
Steve. Steve tried to mutter something, but 
his swollen lips could not form the words. 

Wilkinson staggered to the top of the ruined 
embankment. The world seemed filled with 
fire and smoke, and he could only see that the 
banks of the canal had been blown out on 
both sides. 

Steve was searching aimlessly for his rifle. 
Then he gave it up, and crawled to the levee 
top. Again they tried in vain to speak. 

But presently Wilkinson managed to gurgle 
something that Steve could just hear. Then 
the superintendent took Steve by the shoulder, 
and pointed across the marsh. The drift of 
the wreckage was thinning, and in the glare 
of the distant burning marsh they could see 
the pumping plant. 

The two tall chimneys were down, every 
window was gone, some of the spillway gates 
had been broken, and the flimsy cottages 
beyond the dam were shattered on their 
piling; but the pumping plant was still 
standing! The precious pumps and engines 
had been saved. 

Wilkinson was dancing lamely on the levee 
top. Suddenly he found his voice: 

‘*T don’t believe it scratched the paint on 
our engines, Steve! You’ve saved the outfit. 
What’s the matter? Can’t you talk yet?’’ 
Then he roared joyously, ‘‘Confound your old 
rifle! We'll get you another—a dozen of ’em! 
And cartridges—I’ll write the company for a 
barrel of ’em; you were down to your last 
one, anyway.’’ 

Steve’s bruised and swollen lips parted in a 
smile. ‘‘One more,’’ he said. ‘‘The fourth 
would have got her if the third hadn’t!’’ 
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THE MEUSE AT DINANT. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ERE is a simple way to destroy an enemy— 
make him your friend. 


By him that hath a brave and lofty Mind, 
No Strife is either courted or declined. 
7 make the physical or mental infirmities of 
another the target of your wit is to misuse 
cruelly the God-given blessing of laughter. 
AR has its humors, no less than its hor- 
rors. The Czar has issued a proclama- 
tion that begins, ‘‘To my beloved Jews. ’’ 


|= Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington announces that the sprinkling of a 
small amount of ordinary borax every day 
on household and stable refuse effectually pre- 
vents the breeding therein of the common 
house fly. The remedy is cheap and easy 
enough to be used by everyone. 

ANY an ardent advocate of universal 

peace would view the breaking out of war 
with mixed feelings, if it always involved a 
moratorium. A moratorium, such as was put 
in force in England the other day, is an emer- 
gency act of legislation granting an extension 
of time for the payment of certain classes of 
debts. 


4 eagerness with which the people of 
France subscribed for a recent national 
loan clearly shows what confidence they have 
in the stability of their government. The 
amount of the loan, approximately $161,000, - 
000, was subscribed forty times over, and the 
ten per cent. deposit required of all subscribers 
reached the enormous sum of about $700,000, - 
000. 


HIS is not the first time that the town of 

Namur, in Belgium, has been the centre 
of war operations. No less than twenty cen- 
turies ago, Julius Cesar, in his ‘‘Gallic War, ’’ 
told how the Aduatuci, allies of the defeated 
Nervii, concentrated their forces in one town, 
‘tegregie natura munitum’’ ; in other words, 
‘‘admirably fortified by nature.’’ It was none 
other than the ancient Namur. 


Cook County, Illinois, the teacher of one 
district school spends his summer vacation 
in giving instruction to his pupils in farming. 
There are twenty-nine boys and girls who 
have leased tracts of land from their parents, 
cultivate them, keep a record of expenses and 
profits, and have savings accounts in the local 
bank. All this they do under the direction of 
the public-spirited school-teacher 


IFTY farmers from South Africa have come 
to the United States to study our agricul- 
tural methods. Among them are Englishmen 
from Cape Colony and Natal; Afrikanders, as 
the Cape Duteh are called; progressive Boers, 
from the Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
In England they were surprised to see farms 
worked by horses instead of oxen, and were 
impressed by the greenness of the pastures, 
and the lack of sunshine. Here they will find 
sunshine, agricultural machinery, immense 
fields like their own, and the scientific methods 
of irrigation that are greatly needed to make 
many hundreds of thousands of acres in South 
Africa fertile and productive. 
ENANTS are often much better informed 
concerning the landlord’s duty toward 
them than concerning their duty toward him. 
The tenement-house committee of the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities has therefore established 
‘* demonstration flats,’? in which girls and 
young women are taught how to reach and 
maintain proper standards of tenement-house 
life. The flats are furnished in good taste, 
but economically, and entirely with goods 
bought in near-by stores; a fact that brings 
the demonstration within the understanding 
of every woman who sees it. There are 
lectures, informal talks, housing exhibits, and 
models of an ‘‘old-law’’ house and a ‘‘new- 
law’’ house. The aim of the work is to teach 





the women of the poorer classes how to select 
a good tenement, and how to furnish and take 
care of it. 

* «© 


IN MEXICO. 


ESIDES those persons and newspapers 
B who find it quite incredible that peace 

can be restored in Mexico except by the 
armed intervention of the United States, there 
is a large company that receives with thank- 
fulness all reassuring news from that quarter. 
To that company most of us belong. We are 
fully alive to the difficulty of restoring peace 
and orderly constitutional government in 
Mexico. We hope resolutely that it may be 
done, but try to have patience for whatever 
processes of pacification may be in store. 

Certainly a great deal has been accomplished 
that looked difficult, if not impossible, a few 
weeks ago. It has come about that General 
Carranza has peacefully succeeded to the 
presidency. There is no good reason why 
the new Constitutionalist government should 
not be popular, to start with. To the great 
majority of the Mexicans, peace must be 
more than acceptable; and the short way to 
peace is to accept and support Carranza. 

The doubtful element in the situation is Gen- 
eral Villa. What Villa will do is usually best 
known after he does it. He objects to Carranza 
as provisional president, demands the establish- 
ment of a civil instead of a military govern- 
ment to conduct a general election, and insists 
that no military chief ought to be provisional 
president, or provisional governor of any state. 
He wants land reforms, the transfer of: the 
good men and officers of the late Federal 
army to the Constitutionalist army, and am- 
nesty for all political offenders except those 
directly responsible for the murder of Madero. 

Apparently, Villa’s idea is that neither he, 
nor General Angeles, nor any other candidate 
acceptable to him could be elected president 
of Mexico in an election conducted by Carranza: 
Villa is used to being the strong man of Mexico, 
and seems not disposed to relinquish that post 
except with satisfactory assurances that matters 
will have a chance to go to suit him. He has 
an army and ammunition, and if he comes to 
an absolute break with Carranza, will be hard 
to handle. 

That is the situation in which our govern- 
ment must now give what assistance it can. It 
has influence both with Villa and with Car- 
ranza, and it is trying to mediate between 
them and compose their differences. 


® © 


THE WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


T is complained that the war in Europe is 
unchristian. Yes, but the condemnation of 
the spirit and the deeds that brought it on 

is Christian, and that is a fact of enormous 
significance. Of course a Christianized con- 
tinent ought to get along without such wars, 
and the fact that Europe does not is evidence 
that Europe is still imperfectly Christianized. 
But Christianization has often come out of 
wars, and is likely to come out of this one. 

We hear that this great war will put civi- 

lization back fifty years; but let us not depress 
our souls with too much confidence in that 
opinion. The war will compass an immense 
destruction of life and treasure, but it will not 
destroy knowledge; and knowledge is the 
world’s great asset. Although all of Europe 
should perish, —which it will not, —knowledge 
would survive in the other continents, and 
especially in this one. Man’s power over 
nature—that power which will presently be 


doing such prodigious feats of restoration and |* 


repair—will still survive. 

This war is not Christian, but it is a tremen- 
dous illustration of what unchristian policies 
lead up to. The hunger for the territory of 
other nations, and the determination to pre- 
vent other nations from realizing their own 
destiny are not Christian. The desire to be 
stronger and more brutally powerful than any 
other people, and the habit of maintaining 
military armaments that are constant threats 
of violence and bloodshed against neighboring 
countries, are not Christian. The longing to 
avenge long-past defeats is not Christian. 

If the Christian idea—the idea of human 
brotherhood and the golden rule—ought al- 
ways to govern the dealings of men, then we 
begin to see clearly the relation of this war in 
Europe to Christianity; then it becomes a ter- 
rific demonstration of the penalties that inevi- 
tably attend a violation of that supreme truth. 

Let us take courage about this war. Europe 
is a quarry out of which a great new building 
is to be built. It must be torn apart in order 
that the stones may be got at, but the new 
construction should far surpass the old. It 





is a war to save Europe, not to destroy it; to 
make of it a fit abode for the spirit of man 
to expand in, unvexed by the ambitions of 
dynasties, by unrebuked larcenies of lands 
and peoples, by bartering of the souls and 
bodies of men in diplomatic councils. It isa 
war to deliver great nations from false gods 
and mistaken policies, from militarism and the 
rule of force, and to put them on the road to 
the accomplishment of great things in the 
work of civilization. 


® © 


TO 1918. 


ROBABLY most of us, at some time or 
p other in our lives, have had the thoughts 
that Kipling has expressed: 
I wish myself could talk to myself as I left ’im a 
year ago; 
I could tell ’im a lot that would save ’im a lot 
on the things that ’e ought to know. 

But whereas any ‘‘ good growing year’’ 
should leave an appreciable deposit of wisdom, 
there are certain times of unusual opportunity, 
certain experiences that lead us far into the 
great art of living. One of these times is a 
girl’s freshman year at college. 

It is crowded with delightful experiences, 
conflicts of duty’and pleasure, disappointments, 
triumphs, new adjustments, mental, social and 
spiritual. Often, freshman year is all and 
more than a girl had hoped, but sometimes it 
brings more pain than satisfaction, causes 
more heartache than joy. When that happens, 
it is usually because the girl has not faced the 
situation squarely, has nursed grievances and 
accepted defeats, instead of girding herself 
bravely to conquer circumstance. There are 
three small words that are talismans of suc- 
cess if a girl will only use them faithfully. 

The first is, Choose. There are only so 
many hours in the week, and so much strength 
of mind and body. Some things must inevi- 
tably be put aside. The girls who can win 
success in scholarship, athletics, and social 
activities all at the same time are as rare as 
white blackbirds. Let the girl decide early 
what her ‘‘major’’ is to be. 

Secondly, Watch—for opportunities and other 
things. The shy girl, who thinks she has no 
social gifts and_finds herself left out, will dis- 
cover, if she uses her eyes, that there are other 
girls who feel exactly the same way. Disap- 
pointment and grief are often no less selfish 
than pleasure and success. The ‘‘way out’’ is 
perhaps found in helping another girl out. 

Thirdly, Work—work honestly. Do not 
make memory recitations— facile things in 
which most of the brain plays truant. The 
reason for going to college is not to study cer- 
tain books, or commit to memory certain facts ; 
it is to strengthen brain and body and spirit 
for service; it is to build a character that shall 
make the world a richer place. That means 
work—hard work. But that kind of work 
will make the college life a splendid success. 


¢ ¢ 


THE WAR AND FINANCE. 


HE war may be said, for a time at least, 
“tp inemhe aeocet all banking and 
financial operations. The stock exchanges 
are all closed; several countries, including 
Great Britain and France, have resorted to a 
moratorium for the relief of debtors ; the British 
bank act is suspended. Almost all the ordinary 
commercial and financial relations between 
countries have come abruptly to an end. 
American travelers in Europe could get no 
money on their drafts and letters of credit, and 
have been in sore straits. 
There was a nearly complete breakdown of 
the transatlantic merchant marine, and our 
exporters were without shipping facilities at 
a time when the crops were just beginning 
to be moved. That situation soon improved, 
owing to the naval ascendancy of Great 
Britain. But American trade was still ham- 
pered, for our bankers, uncertain of making 
collections in the foreign markets, dared not 
purchase bills of exchange based upon exports. 
Only when the British government guaranteed 
the payment of such bills by the Bank of 
England, and the French government made 
actual cash advances to meet them, was the 
movement of our merchandise toward Europe 
in some degree resumed. It is also proposed 
to establish a large gold fund at New York, 
to be held in trust for foreign bankers, against 
which they may draw in payment for ship- 
ments of merchandise. The Bank of England 
has established a ‘‘credit depot’’ at Ottawa, 
where international banking transactions usu- 
ally conducted in London are being carried on. 
Such expedients, of course, can only be tem- 
porary. For the future it would be wise for 
the banks of the leading nations to establish a 





permanent gold fund at a place of assured 
neutrality—if such a place can be found. That 
would permit the settlement of international 
balances without actual shipment of gold, and 
prevent the serious interruption of financial 
and business relations between powers that 
are not actually at war. 

The war has shown how timely was the 
recent reform of our banking and currency 
system, and how wise were the precautions we 
took when the war broke out. The closing of 
the New York Stock Exchange stopped the 
heavy selling of our securities from abroad, 
and prevented the serious loss of gold that 
further selling would have forced. The cash 
reserves of the banks were protected by the 
decision to use clearing-house certificates for 
the settlement of obligations between banks, 
and by the prompt issue of emergency cur- 
rency under the Aldrich-Vreeland law. 

The new banking system promises to protect 
our ordinary banking and credit operations 
against any further dislocation. But in view 
of the admitted inadequacy of our former 
banking system to deal with so momentous a 
crisis as the present one, we have had a narrow 
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A GREAT CANAL FOR CANADA. 


HE progress and prosperity of every 
Gountty depends very largely on the way 
it ii8e8 ‘and improves its arteries of trade. 

Commodities can be carried by water more eco- 
nomically than in any other way, and our 
northern neighbors have long wanted an all- 
Canadian water route to the sea. While the 
attention of Americans has been absorbed by 
the wonderful work at Panama, Canadians 
have been considering a project quite as im- 
portant to Canada and Great Britain as the 
Panama Canal is to the United States. 

They mean to build a waterway to connect 
the St. Lawrence River with the upper Great 
Lakes—Superior, Michigan and Huron. If 














GEORGIAN BAY SHIP CANAL. 


the proposed Georgian Bay Canal is built, 
ocean steamships can transport the grain and 
other products of the West from the Lake 
ports to the ports of Europe by a route 
wholly within British territory, until the 
Atlantic is reached. Moreover, that route will 
be several hundred miles shorter than any 
now existing. The surveys and plans are com- 
pleted, and the Canadian government means 
to begin the construction as soon as it is ina 
position to guarantee the probable cost, which 
is estimated to be $120,000, 000. 

The map shows how much distance the 
canal will save between Lake Huron and 
Montreal over the route through the Detroit 


‘River, Lakes Erie and Ontario, and the Wel- 


land Canal. It will be about 450 miles long. 
It starts twelve miles below Montreal, follows 
the Back and Ottawa rivers past the city of 
Ottawa, and reaches the watershed by the 
Mattawa River and three small lakes—Talon, 
Turtle, and Trout. Thence it passes through 
Lake Nipissing and French River to Georgian 
Bay. Nearly all the way it follows a chain of 
lakes and rivers; there will be only thirty 
miles of excavation. 

It is planned to maintain a depth of twenty- 
two feet. There will be twenty-three locks, 
three on the west, and twenty on the east side 
of the watershed. They will be 850 feet long, 
65 feet wide, and 24 feet deep. Lake Nipissing 
will be converted into a reservoir that will 
provide a constant supply of water for the 
locks. It is estimated that the water power 
along the route of the canal can generate nearly 
a million horse power in electric current; that 
cheap power may convert the valleys of the 
Ottawa and Mattawa rivers into a prosperous 
industrial region. 


oo S 
NATURE @ SCIENCE 


NEW USE FOR PLASTER.—A French 

manufacturer of automobiles is making 
the bodies of his cars of plaster. He makes a 
framework of wood, on which he tacks wire 
netting. Then, with palette and trowel, he 
covers the wire netting with the plastic mate- 
rial, which he spreads smoothly. When the 


coating has set, it is dressed down with planes 
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and sandpaper exactly as if it were wood, 
and is painted, varnished, and rubbed down 
like wood. The new method is said to pro- 
duce car bodies that are very light, yet durable. 
& 

HE VALUE OF WASTE. — In Italy, 

tomato packers remove the seeds before 
they can the vegetables. The resulting waste 
has been considerable. Now, after many 
experiments, chemists have found a way to 
make use of the seeds. They first dry them 
carefully in ovens, and then sift them, to 
remove the woody fibre. They next pass them 
between heated millstones, which reduce them 
toa kind of pulp. Hydraulic presses force the 
oil from the mass, and press the pulp into 
slabs of uniform size. Tests conducted at the 
Portici Agricultural Station show that the oil- 
cake residue is nutritious, and that cattle thrive 
onit. The oil, too, has a commercial value, for 
vegetable oils of all kinds are in demand. 


& 


XPLOSIVES IN THE ORCHARD.—The 

value of dynamite in making holes for tree 
planting is not so much in saving labor and 
cost, in comparison with the usual method 
of excavation, as in pulverizing the soil for 
a comparatively wide 
area beyond the hole 
that is actually re- 
quired for the tree. 
Dynamite opens and 
breaks up the hard, 
impervious _ subsoil 
beyond the reach of 
the spade. Trees 
planted with the aid 
of dynamite have be- 
gun to bear at the age of four years, whereas 
others near by, but spade planted, did not bear 
until they were six years old. Explosives can 
also be used to advantage in orchards already 
established. A small cartridge inserted at 
some depth below the tree, or a larger one 
exploded at a depth of three feet or so below 
the surface, and midway between trees planted 
about fifteen feet apart, will loosen the soil 
without injuring the trees. The explosion 
-aérates the soil, lessens the resistance that the 
roots have to overcome, and gives the trees a 
new lease of life. e 


USTRALIAN WELLS. —Until the settlers 
in the rolling downs in western Queens- 
land found out that they could get water by 
means of artesian wells, they were seriously 
thinking of giving up their farms and ranches 
on account of many successive years of 
drought. Now there are several hundred such 
wells in Queensland, from which the settlers 
get an unfailing supply of water. The deepest 
well, which is at Bimerah, has a depth of 5,045 
feet. The shallowest well, at Manfred Downs, 
has a depth of ten feet. The well at Charle- 
‘ ville is 1,371 feet deep, and produced 3,000,000 
gallons a day—the largest flow in the state. 
The daily flow from all the artesian wells of 
Queensland is estimated at more than half a 
billion gallons. 
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CURRENT> EVENTS 


REE SHIPS.—The Standard Oil, United 

Fruit and United States Steel companies 

have notified the government that the foreign- 

built vessels they own—nearly one hundred in 

all—are to be transferred to American registry. 
& 


MPORTANT APPOINTMENTS. —On 
August 19th, the President sent to the Senate 
three important nomina- 
tions. Attorney General 
James C. McReynolds was 
named to succeed Justice 
Lurton on the Supreme 
Bench; Thomas W. Greg- 
ory of Texas, special as- 
sistant Attorney General 
in charge of the New 
Haven railway case, was 
appointed Attorney Gen- 
eral; and Frederic C. 
- Howe was appointed 
Commissioner of Immigration at New York. 
& 


ENSORSHIP RULES.—The United 

States government has decided not to exer- 
cise censorship over the cable lines, and to 
permit the German wireless station to send 
code messages for the German embassy, with 
the understanding that no messages dealing 
with military matters are to be sent. The 
German cable having been cut, the wireless 
station at Sayville is the only avenue of direct 
connection with Germany. It is believed that 
the messages are relayed by a German cruiser 
Stationed in mid-Atlantic. 

& 

(CONGRESS. —On August 2ist, the Senate 

passed the bill that establishes a bureau 
of war risk insurance in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and provides a fund of $5,000,000 with 
which to pay losses that may be incurred 
by American shipping on account of the 
war. Administration leaders are preparing a 
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taken on account of the fear that private cap- 
ital may not take advantage of the new law 
that admits foreign-built vessels to American 
registry. The Senate has passed the Smoot 
bill, which authorizes the government to buy 
15,000,000 ounces of silver; the purpose is to 
sustain the falling silver market. 


& 


EXICO.—General Carranza’s first acts as | 

provisional president of Mexico were to 
reduce the stamp duties to the rates at which | 
they stood before the Huerta régime, and to) 
begin a complete reorganization of the depart- | 
ments of the government, with a view to| 
getting rid of the office holders who are in| 
sympathy with the ‘‘cientifico’’ party. The | 
capital is quiet, and the disarmament of the 
Federal army proceeds. On August 23d Gen- | 
eral Obregon went to Sonora to settle the revolt 
that Governor Maytorena is carrying on; and 
it was added that he would try to meet and 
confer with General Villa. 


& 


HE PAPAL CONCLAVE.—The body of 

Piux X was entombed on August 22d in | 
the basilica of St. Peter’s at Rome. The con- 
clave to elect the new Pope is to meet early in 
September. At the suggestion of Cardinal | 
Agliardi, the college of cardinals has deter- 
mined to ask the belligerent nations to declare 
an armistice during the conclave. 

& 


HE EUROPEAN WAR. —In spite of the | 

difficulty of getting news from the field of | 
war, the broad outlines of the hostile opera- 
tions, both in Belgium and on the Russian 
frontier, begin to take shape. The German 
army of the Meuse continued to sweep back 
the Belgian forces, which withdrew to Ant- 
werp. That city is so strongly fortified that 
it is not believed the Germans will delay their 
campaign by trying to reduce it. On August 
20th, they occupied Brussels without opposi- 
tion, and levied a war imposition of $40,000,000 
on the city. What part of that sum they have 
been able to collect is not known. On August 
25th, a Zeppelin dirigible flew over Antwerp, 





and dropped bombs into the city. Several | 


people were killed and many houses destroyed. 
A German force also threatened Ostend. 

From Brussels the German columns turned 
south and south west toward the French border, 
and ns forward very rapidly. More troops 
were also reported as 
pouring along the Meuse, 
both north and south of 
Namur, which was in- 
vested and undergoing 
bombardment. By Au- 
gust 24d, the German army 
had met the full force of 
the allied French and 
English near Charleroi, 
between Mons and Na- 
mur. There wasa battle, 
with very heavy losses on 
both sides. The Germans 
were victorious, and the allied army fell back 
to a defensive line that nearly coincides with 
the French boundary. On August 25th, it 
was announced that Namur and three of its 
forts had been taken by the Germans. Fight- 
ing continues along the new line of defense. 

Important battles were also reported from 
Luxembourg and Lorraine, where the armies 
commanded by Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria, 
by the crown prince, and by Duke Albrecht 
of Wiirttemberg were declared to have driven 
the French out of German Lorraine, and to 
have beaten them with severe losses both of 
men and of artillery at Neufchiteau, Longwy 
and Luneville. The French troops have with- 
drawn from Alsace, in order to strengthen the 
line facing the German armies. 

The news from the eastern frontier was less 
favorable to Germany. Austria has been 
obliged to withdraw all her troops from Servia, | 
in order to face the advance of a Russian army | 
on Galicia. On August 23d, it was announced | 
that a Russian army had crossed the Prussian | 
frontier, defeated the Germans at Gumbinnen, | 
and seized Insterburg, an important strategic | 
point in East Prussia. It is expected that | 
the Russians, who are in greater force than the | 
Germans, will detach enough men to invest the | 
fortified city of Koenigsberg, and push on their | 
main army to the Vistula. | 

The time limit set by Japan having expired | 
on August 23d without any reply from Ger- 
many, Japan declared war, and her battleships | 
began to bombard Tsing-tao, the port of the | 
German territory of Kiao-chau. Austria and 
Japan have also declared war. 

There is still no news of any naval combat 
in the North Sea; it appears that the German 
fleet has not ventured to offer battle, and is too 
securely concealed to permit the English ships 
to attack. An allied fleet is said to have 
bombarded Cattaro, in Dalmatia, and an 
Austrian fleet was reported as sailing to its 
relief. 

Italy still remains neutral, but friction with 
Austria continues, and she may not be able 
to keep out of the war. Count Witte of Russia 
and former Foreign Minister Delcassé of France 
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}are in Italy, doubtless on diplomatic errands. | 





and operate merchant vessels. 
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You will not have to, mother, if you 
let the children wear Holeproofs. Buy 
these hose for dress wear or for play. 
They are stylish and soft. Yet we de/i- 
nilely guarantee them, and most pairs 
outwear the guarantee. 

Three pairs are guaranteed to need no 
darning for three months. If any of the 
three pairs should need darning within 
that time, we will replace them with new 
hose free. Six pairs are guaranteed for 
half a year. 

We make Holeproofs of the finest 
Egyptian and Sea Island cotton yarns— 
yarns that cost us an average of 74c 
pound, while common yarns sell for 32c. 

Ours are long-fibre yarns, light in 
weightand soft. The extra 
long fibres make them extra 
strong. 

Box of three pairs Guar- 
anteed $1.00. Box of six 
pairs Guaraniced $2.00. 


SS Helen 








Who Darns the 
Stockings ? 


prot ffasicrg 


We-have made stylish, soft hosiery for 
men, women and children, and sold it 
with a guarantee, for the past fourteen 
years. Now nearly two million people 
wear these hose. Why don’t you and 
your husband as well as the children, 
wear them? 

Buy a box for each member to try— 
today. Stopdarning. Gosee what these 
hose are like. 

The genuine Holeproofs are sold in 
your town. Write for dealers’ names. 
We ship direct where no dealer is near, 
charges prepaid on receipt of remittance. 
Write for free book which tells all about 
Holeproof. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wcleprost Hosiery Co. 


Canada, Lt 
London, Canada 


Helopreet 5 Hosiery Co., 
Alley 
Liverpool, England 





By invitation, 
member of Rice 
Leaders of the 
World Association 





$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men "8; $2.00 
per box and up for six pairs of women’ 8 and 
ehildren’ 8; $1.00 per box for four pairs of in- 
ts’. Above boxes guaranteed six months. 
$i. per box for three pairs of children’s, guaran- 
three months. $2.00 per ne iF 3 pairs 
of men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3. ad g 3 box for 
three pairs of women’s si/é Holeproof stockings. 
Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. 








Write for the free book 

about mole procs Silk 

Gloves, and ask for the 

yes mi Sot names of the dealers who 


. These are the 
, Stylish gloves 
that every woman has 
wanted. Made in all sizes 


FOR WOMEN 
lengths and colors. (679} 
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A “Light Six” That’s Different 


—that has been carefully, painstakingly designed on sound engineering principles. 
—that is complete in every respect, having every feature of the highest priced cars. 
—that has over one horsepower to every 55 pounds of weight. 

—that will throttle down to one mile an hour on high gear. 

—that has speed enough to touch the mile-a-minute mark. 

—that will travel from 22 to 25 miles on one gallon of gasoline. 

—that will maintain the reputation of its predecessors. 


THE 











SAmericaisGreatest “Light Six’ 


Among other unusual features are the following : e 
nas 2 power plant, 3 point suspension, 34 x5 inch en-bloc motor, developing 55 actual , 
orsepower. 
Leece-Neville separate unit starting and lighting system. The 
Vacuum gasoline system; Gas tank at rear of chassis; Economical Rayfield 4° Haynes 
Carburetor ; Splash and force feed lubrication ; forced water circulation. s” Aatemebiic 
Haynes floating rear axle ; Exclusive arch frame construction. “o Company 
Fi table Rims; Stewart-War- yy 38 South Main St. 
ner hee eae Motor Driven Tire Pump; C@telog upon request. - Kokomo, Ind. 
Improved One-Man top; Collins Curtains; Co“Pon for your = 
pee , * convenience 4 Please send me your 1915 
Crowned Fenders. herewith. > nfeeard fo we 1. particulars 
BT em ty “Big Six,” she Dobe ~” — SC 
32, Haynes "Fi » with 48 brake horse- tod ¢ 
prempen f we A ~s colt $1660. . ead PRG. ckdicnce co ceneeiccesescossenye 
THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMP ANY + = PNM isisasctevesnertsbcdeeissantiebs 
38 South Main St., Kokomo, Ind _ 7 Lexpect to buy a car about........6ssceeeeeeees 
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N a recent book that 

deals with the lives of 

several women of modern 
China there is one portrait 
that cannot easily be for- 
gotten. It is that of a 
young Chinese woman, 
with a face of haunting wistfulness 
and sorrow. 

Yu Kuliang was born into one of 
the wealthiest and most aristocratic 
families of her city. While she was 
still a baby, her father died. Her 
mother resolved to become a Taoist 
nun, and devote her life to a search 
for truth. Her family, pleased at her 
resolution, applied to the Emperor for 
approval, built her a home on the 
outskirts of the city, and placed over 
its gateway large placards that an- 
nounced the imperial sanction of the 
life she had chosen. 

Here the child grew up, seeing no 
one except her mother, and the teach- 
ers her mother chose for her. She 
pored over books on the three Chinese 
religions, Taoism, Buddhism, and 
Confucianism, until she had read 
them all. She, too, became a Taoist 
nun, but continued the study of the 
other religions also. She spent twelve 
years, in four periods of three years each, 
in absolute seclusion, seeing no one, 
hearing no voice, kneeling for hours 
every day before the shrine on which 
she kept three sticks of incense burn- 
ing, one for each religion. She even 
made offerings of her own flesh to her 
idols, and her face and body were 
covered with scars. 

When she was thirty-two, she be- 
came acquainted with a cousin who 
was a Christian physician. To this 
cousin she confessed that her lifelong 
search had brought her no _ peace. 
She listened eagerly to all that the 
doctor told her, and finally summoned 
courage to attend a Sunday morning 
service in disguise. Her cousin’s 
hospital life opened a new world to g 
her; she spent hours following her 
from ward to ward, and sitting beside 
her in the dispensury. Finally she entered 
the Bible training school. 

It was too late. The long years of privation 
had broken down her vitality; she fell ill 
with tuberculosis. But the last days of her 
life were the happiest she had ever known. 
She insisted, dying though she was, on having 
her photograph taken, because all her other 
photographs were in the dress of a Taoist nun; 
this was to be the photograph of a Christian. 
A few days later, ‘ther lifelong quest crowned 
with success at last, she went to behold the 
face of Him who is the Truth.’”’ 

A tragic story? Yes, and yet how infinitely 
more tragic are the lives that do not find because 
they do not care enough to seek ! 
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SORROWS AND CARES. 


66 ATALIE KIRBY is a won- 

N der!” declared Helen Fenton. 

“How she can be so bright 

and unembittered and serene after 

all she’s been through—just one trou- 

ble after another ever since she left 
college, poor dear!”’ 

“TI should have been soured or 
crushed by half of what she’s had to bear,” as- 
sented Agatha Ross, “‘but it’s only made Natalie 
lovelier than ever. I can’t understand it.’”’ 

“I can!” Kate Blount had been rather quiet 
all the afternoon, working doggedly at a remod- 
eled skirt; she hated sewing. Now the words 
seemed to burst out against her will. ‘‘Natalie’s 
had sorrows, but not cares. Sorrow is ennobling; 
it clears away pettiness, and opens the way to 
sympathy and understanding. I shouldn’t expect 
it to crush or embitter anyone except a weakling. 
What sours and sears and shrinks a person’s 
mind and spirit is care—petty, sordid, grinding, 
anxious, continuous care. I can’t pity Natalie as 
I ought, and sometimes, when I’ve seen that—that 
benediction look in her face, I’ve envied her!” 

“Why, Kate!” cried Helen. 

“Is that a wicked thing to say? I suppose I 
don’t wholly mean it, but I used to care about 
things that weren’t small, didn’t I? I wasn’t 
petty-minded, was 1? Well, that’s what frightens 
me. I feel myself getting smaller and sordider 
and stupiderevery day. With nothing todo except 
run my tiny family of old folks on a tinier income, 
and tug and tug to make ends meet when it always 
seems as if this time they really wouldn’t meet, 
somehow I don’t seem to have time or strength left 
for anything else. The only important things have 
grown to be how to manage with fewer eggs, and 








THE 


Night where the blue Patapsco 
Glides southward into the bay; 
Night that hides in its shadows 
Tenfold the terrors of day — 
Terrors that come of the conflict 
That ravages sea and shore 
Where the guns of the vengeful Briton 
Are menacing Baltimore. 


Over the Chesapeake waters 
The silence and darkness lie; 
Only the call of a curlew 
Between the sea and the sky; 
Only the lap of a wavelet 
Caressing the oaken side 
Of a frigate slowly swinging 
With the drift of the turning tide. 


But see! the flash of a signal! 
And lo! the crash of a gun! 
Over the water it echoes; 
And then another one 
Speaks with its voice of thunder 
That seems to shake the skies, 
Until, with grim defiance, 
A gun of the fort replies. 


Thunder of guns on the warships, 
And thunder of guns on the shore, 
Each with a message of vengeance, 
Answering roar with roar. 
Thus in the sinister midnight 
The desperate fight is fought, 
Brother at war with brother, . 
And the warfare all for—what? 


But every bomb exploding, 
And every rocket’s glare, 
Gives to friend and foeman 
The glimpse of a banner fair, 
Flying high on the ramparts, 
And they show it still to be 
Where the lingering light of sunset 
Had shown it fluttering free. 


= 


protested Helen. “Holding your 
home together; surely, that’s not 
a little thing?” 

“Oh, I know; I’m sorry to have 
whined,” agreed Kate. “Try to 
forget that I did, please. I’m just tired, that’s all.” 

“Not quite,” said Agatha. “The rest is that 
your best friends didn’t understand, and try to 
lighten the burden. Care or sorrow, trouble is 
trouble, and what are friends for? But, Kate, 
dear, you’re too much afraid of pettiness ever to 
grow petty. You may imagine your mind will 
shrink to a wizzled peanut, but Helen and I know 
better.” 

“We do,” Helen assured her, tenderly. “Your 
mind was never peanut-size, Kate, anyway. Say 
cocoanut, to begin with, but it must be swollen 
with experience by now as big as a watermelon, 
and still growing!” 
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THE CONVERTED STATISTICIAN. 


8 I sat in the train eating my luncheon, writes 

A a contributor to Punch, a sudden jolt caused 

me to drop a piece of bread and butter. I 
stooped to pick it up. 


“Stop a moment, please!”’ cried the only other 
occupant of the compartment. He = to his 
feet and examined it. “Ah,” said he, ‘buttered 
side downward!”’ 

“It’s always the same,” I said. ‘“‘It’s always 
buttered side downward.” 

‘*No, there you fall into a common error,” pro- 
tested the other. ‘Approximately 57 per cent. 
fall buttered side upward, and only 43 per cent. 
buttered side downward.” 


“You must pardon me for my officiousness,” he 
went on, “but habits are strong.” 

I looked at him curiously. ‘‘Habits?” I said. 

“Yes, habits. For years I kept an accurate 
record of every slice of bread and butter I saw 
fall to the ground. Nearly all my life, you must 
understand, I have maintained the view that the 
yp gm accepted theory of the ‘malice of things’ 
s all wrong. I set to work to collect materials 
for a book that was to prove my case. For 

ears I incessantly gathered statistics on the sub- 
ect. The results were extraordinary. Take, for 
example, catching trains at short notice. In nine 
cases out of ten, you will say, your taxicab breaks 
down, or your tram is held up by a block in the 
traffic, or the current fails on the underground.” 

“Certainly it does.” 

“On:the contrary, the taxicab only breaks down 
in 1.5 per cent. of cases; with the tram the per. 
oo rises to 1.8; with the underground it falls 
0 .2.’ 


I ret 

“Or take the case of studs,” he went on. “You 
drop a stud, and it promptly and inevitably rolls 
away into some quite impossible hiding place. So 
most of us believe. As a matter of fact, it only 
does so Sew three times out of a hun- 
dred. Or boot laces. If you are exceptionally 
late in the morning, your boot lace always snaps, 
you say. Not at ail. It breaks in such circum- 
——, only four times out of a possible hun- 


how to reduce the gas bill, and calculating what | qre¢ 


must go shabby because we can’t afford to reno- 
vate, and what mustn’t go shabby because it would 
mean a permanent deterioration of the property, 
and deciding whether I can pay the ice bill this 
month or not, and forcing myself to write a 
humiliating note explaining that I’m very sorry, 
but he’ll have to wait.” She laughed again with 
tremulous defiance. “You see, girls, I oughtn’t 
to have spoken. I’m taking you right down tothe 
sordid bottom of things! But I want you to 
understand that if I mind being poor, it is not 
just being shabby, or doing without things; it’s 
because I’m afraid I’ll grow too small to hold big 
ideas or care for big things any more.” 

“But your little worries make a big work, dear,” 





“You seem to have studied the subject pretty 
—- I remarked. 

“Oh, my dear sir, | cannot myself recall a tithe 
of the material I collected. I carried out my in- 
quiries in every conceivable direction. A burglar 
will assure you that every time he enters a house 
a door slams, or a pot of jam falls off a shelf, or a 
—a canary begins to sing loudly. My _ inves- 
Sapiens into this problem were extraordinarily 
difficult. But the result was a triumph. In only 
.375 per cent. of cases is our burglar disturbed b 


an unexpected noise for which he is not himself | had 


responsible. The pot of jam, for instance, only 
falls down in, I think, .0025 per cent. of cases, the 
canary bursts into song in only .00175 per cent., 
and so on.” 
“It is astonishing,” I admitted. ‘I must cer- 
tainly obtain a copy of your book. Perhaps —” 
“IT never published it,” he interrupted. “as 









Darkness again on the waters; 
The shadows and smoke of the fight 
Cover the fleet and the fortress, 
And shut out the banner from sight. 
And who can know in the midnight 
Whether the flag on the walls 
Flies, as it flew, in defiance, 
Or whether it falters and falls? 


One there is on the frigate 

Who is not of the admiral’s crew; 
Loyal his heart to the banner 

As the fairest that ever flew; 
Eager his straining vision, 

And earnest his night-long prayer 
That the welcome light of morning 

Will show that the flag is there. 


Roseate flush of the morning. 

And what does it tell? Oh, see, 
Over the fort still flying, 

The flag of the brave and the free! 
Then from the heart of the watcher, 

Who has waited and prayed so long, 
Bursts a paean of triumph, 

An exultant and deathless song. 


Oh, many an hour of darkness 

Has shrouded the flag since then; 
Many an anxious midnight 

For loyal and prayerful men; 
Yet never a dawn has broken 

But its earliest shaft of light 
Touched with a radiant glory 

The flag still afloat on the height. 


Oh, thus in the unknown future, 
When the menacing darkness falls 
Over the banner of freedom 
That flies from our challenged walls, 
May the God we trust as a nation 
Throw the light of His peace and grace 
On a flag with its stripes untarnished, 
And with every star in place! 





D 


a matter of fact, I became con- 
verted.” ‘ 

“Converted!” I exclaimed, in 
amazement. “In the face of all 
your statistics?” 

“Yes,” he said, meditatively. “I 
remember the occasion well. I had just completed 
the last chapter of my book, and I laid down my 
pen with a sigh. There before me lay all the 
Statistics I had so ee collect neatly 
tabulated, and arranged with the proper explana- 
tory notes and diagrams. It was finished, after 
all those years! can assure you it was a 
moment of real emotion. Well, I opened the 
French windows, and stepped out into the garden 
to calm myself. It was a lovely March day, I 
remember, sunny and fresh, and 1 paced up and 
down the garden till my emotions subsided and 
I gradually recovered my self-control. Then I 
went indoors again.” 

The train slowed down, and he began to gather 
his things together. ‘While I was gone,” he said, 
sadly, ‘the wind blew my manuscript and the best 
part of my notes into the fire.” 

“How excessively unfortunate!” I murmured, 
wupeeerer. “And that convinced you of the 
mal ity of things.” 

“Yes,” said he, as he stepped down to the plat- 
form. “It was the only book I ever wrote, and it 
was burned virtually to a cinder. It works out, 
you see, at exactly 100 per cent.” 


* ¢ 


TROUBLE IN A TAXI. 


Te leopard is a beautiful animal, possessed 
of grace, agility, and other attractive qual- 
ities, among which, however, an amiable 
disposition is not usually reckoned. In Paris, 
nevertheless, a lady, somewhat scratched, and 
a gentleman, picturesquely bandaged, recently 
warmly defended, to an interested reporter, the 
creature’s innocence and good intentions. They 
were Madame d’Argos, an actress, and Monsieur 
Hachet Souplet, director—so he describes himself 
—of the Institute of Zodlogical Psychology. 


Madame, it seems, had conceived the idea of a 
kind of mythological mask, in which she and a 
trained leopard should perform the leading parts. 
She was to be a huntress, a nymph of Diana, who 
should pursue and pretend to wound the leopard 
with her arrows, then, taking pity upon him, cure 
him by her magic arts. In the end, she was to 
make a triumphant exit, followed meekly by her 
subjugated captive, crowned with roses like the 
tigers of Bacchus, and with garlands hung about 
his neck. 

She procured a leopard, which was supposed to 
be tamed and trained, and ~~ rehearsals; but 
her spotted partner was far from perfect in his 
part, and not particularly docile when she tried to 
aa t him. 

uplet, who undertook to complete the animal’s 
training, and suggested that it be taken to his 
institute in a cage. 

“TI have a better idea,’?’ Madame announced. 
“We will take him in a taxi.” 

The chauffeur was reluctant, but an extra tip 
won his consent. Leopard, lady and zoélogical 
rae. ist entered the taxi; the leopard on a 
eash, and apparently also on his good behavior. 

Everything went_well until they reached the 
Place Vendome. The leopard was kept quiet by 
bits of raw meat, frequently administered ,which he 
gulped voraciously. He searcely glanced out ofthe 
window, and = untroubled by the motion. 
But the long, hooting blast of a motor horn told 
on his nerves; when others followed, he became 
frantically excited. First, he flung himself against 
the door, then fot up on his hind legs,and scratched 
furiously at the roof of the taxi. Monsieur and 
madame did their best not to step on his tail; but 
the inevitable happened, and the beast scratched 
and bit them both. It was an anxious time, for 
the leopard broken loose, there would have 
beenadangerous panic. Nor dia they dare esea’ 
themselves from the taxi, for the animal would 
free himself if left alone, even if he did not bolt 
through the door before they could do so. All 
they could do was to cling tightly to the beast, 
keep as much as possible out of range of claws 


and teeth, and jerk hard on the leash whenever 
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and once out of the taxi, the leopard be- 
came tractable. His guardians both pro- 
test that they got hurt only in the excite- 
ment; that he really tried his best not to 
maul them, but that it is not possible for 
the most tender-hearted leopard to claw a 
taxi to pieces without some inconvenience 
to fellow passengers. 

It is to be hoped that before Madame 
d’Argos and her leopard appear in that 
a parm pos sketch—if they ever do—she 
will have accustomed her excitable partner 
to the sound of nays Otherwise, she 
may have to apologize for a second fit of 
feline hysterics on the part of her pet that 
will end less fortunately. 


i e © 


THE STAR-SPANGLED BABY. 


T: ERE wasa star-spangled baby, born 
at Fort McHenry at the very hour 
that saw the bombardment of the 
fort and the writing of the famous verses. 
The baby’s name was Georgianna Armi- 
stead, and she was the daughter of Lieut. 
Col. George Armistead, commander of the 
fort. 


In 1814, Fort McHenry was two miles 
away from Baltimore, and some of the 
officers and men had their wives with them 
. day before the 
baby, Geor, na, was rn, one of the 
women had been hurrying across the space 
between the gates and one of the water 
batteries to carry food to her husband 
when a bomb exploded at her feet, and 
killed her. 

Colonel Armistead knew that the powder 
magazine inside the fort was not bomb- 

roof. He knew that if one of those sput- 

ring and hissing bombs exploded near 
enough to that powder magazine, every 
man and woman in the fort would go toa 





was, and he knew that he might make an 
honorable surrender. : 
he done so, there would have been 
no Stars and Stripes flying proudly when 
the beautiful September morning dawned, 
to call a | 1) joy from _ the man who 
paced the deck of the British ship, a 
—, and strained his eyes to see if 
e flag were still there. here would 
have been no “Star-Spangled Banner.” 
But Armistead kept his knowledge to 
himself, and fought on. The fear and ex- 
citement of that dreadful time brought the 
little daughter into the world sooner than 
she was expected. And the strain of those 
rilous days brought a severe illness on 
Jolonel Armistead himself. He fell vio- 
lently ill with heart trouble, and was never 


strong again. He died, three years later, 
L from an attack of the heart. 





The little bey girl grew up, married in 
Baltimore, and lived for a long time at the 
corner of Park and Monument streets. 
Her son, Mr. Eben Appleton, is now living 
in New York, and it was this Mr. Appleton 

who had in his possession the very flag 
that floated above the fort when it was bom- 
barded. He has recently given it to the National 
Museum at Washington, where it is carefully 
treasured. 

*® 


BLOOD-STAINED FLOORS. 


HERE are houses where the floor is smeared 

| with blood—peaceful homes, too, where the 
hausfrau sits and patiently darns her 
mann’s socks, or croons a quaint lullaby as her 
substantially shod foot rocks the cradle to and fro. 


Those houses are in the Transvaal, where there 
lives a certain large, —— variety of ant that 
persists in gnawing the floors whenever there are 
~ made of wood. 

nowing that netting made of wood will with- 
stand the ravages of the ants, the Boer farmer 
uts a unique foundation under his residence. 
ie has the Kafirs haul many loads of yellowish- 
brown clay, known as ei; and a few dozen 
of the Kafirs tramp it into fine dust, which they 
mix with water and work up into the consistency 
of dough ready for the oven. It is then thrown 
into the inclosure made by the foundation walls, 
and a; trodden by the black men until it is 
as solid as a piece of stone. When the mass 
has dried thoroughly, and the surface has been 
smoothed off, it is smeared over with a thick coat- 
ing of fresh ox blood, which is allowed to dry for 
two or three days. Then the natives set to work 
again, and no expensive modern piano receives a 
more brilliant polish than those bloody floors get 
from the bare s of the Kafirs. The intermin- 
gling of the deep red of the ox blood and the buff- 
rown of the clay gives a deep mahogany red, rich 
and beautiful, and the surface takes a brilliant 
“as that is wonderfully effective when set off 

y the skins of such animals as the native South 
African tiger, leopard, and lion. 

The floors are finally treated with a certain kind 
of varnish that makes them thoroughly water- 
proof. 

& 


HE GOT THE CHEAPEST. 


LD Hiram Pinchon was a born trader, and 
O a penny pincher besides. He was never 

willing to pay the price of anything he 
wanted, and all the shopkeepers at the village 
dreaded to see him enter their stores. 


One day he did a little trading at Nelson’s shoe 
store. He tried on a dozen pairs of boots, but 
could find — that was not too expensive. 
Then he guessed he would get a pair of rubbers. 
He rejected a pair that cost a dollar, and another 
that cost sixty-five cents. Finally the clerk brought 
him a 'q? for fifty cents. They seemed to fit well 
enough, but Hiram was still dissatisfied. , 

“Hain’t ye got any rubbers that are cheaper?” 


She appealed to Mons. Hachet | he asked 


“No, sir,” declared the irritated. clerk, “we 
havent. That pair you’ve got on is the cheapest, 
poorest, most no-account rubber there is made!” 

So Hiram bought them. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. I. Toe, mane, date, rove, lot, no—‘*Never too 
late to mend.” 11. Eva, fall, hail, red, will, pear— 
“Pride will have a fall.” 11. Silence, steel, ele- 
phant, tawny, whim, whey, cassia— 

When the cat’s away, 
The mice will play. ; 

2. Wreck(age), salv(age), band(age), carti- 
l(age), vint(age), mess(age), voy(age), com (age ), 
line(age), mortg(age), saus(age) and cabb(age), 
host (age), herb(age) and pastur(age). vill(age), 
cott(age), pott(age), suffr(age), cribb(age), rum- 
m(age), post (age), person (age), dispar(age), mile- 
(age), lov(age). 

3. Anona, minim, solos, tenet. : 

4. 1. Drum. 11. Sea, son—season. ul. Spring, 
field—Springftield. 

5. Inn, ear, sir, ate—incarcerate. 

6. Nat, u, rally—naturally; lever, age—lever- 
age; leg, is, late—legislate. 

7. River. 
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DOWN BY 


THE POND. 


BY ANTOINETTE SMITH. 


LLIE and her cousin Lillian had come 

to spend the day with Aunt Kate. The 

broad lawn in front of the old house sloped 
on one side to ‘the? bank of a shining pond, 
where water lilies grew and graceful swans 
sailed up and down. 

‘*Now, children,’’ said Aunt Kate, ‘‘if you 
will be very, very careful, you may play down 
by the pond and feed the swans until luncheon 
is ready.’’ 

The children danced with delight; of all 
the pleasant things to do, this was what they 
liked the best. Under a large willow tree, 
whose long branches hung far out over the 
water, a wide wall had been placed close to 
the water’s edge; below this the sand was 


white as silver. This was the children’s fa- 
vorite playground. Aunt Kate watched them 


she went back to the house. 
Soon the little girls grew tired of the swans, | 
and taking off their shoes and stockings, they 
began to wade about in the shallow water. 
Now Ellie had often waded there; but to 
Lillian, whose home was far away, this was 
a new pleasure. After a time, Lillian grew 
bolder, and ventured nearer a great log that | 
marked the end of the shallow water; beyond, | 
the water was very deep. } 
**Oh, don’t go there!’’ cried Ellie, who had 
been taught to obey. ‘‘It’s deep—and Aunt | 





Kate said that we mustn’t wade out beyond 
that old log!’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ said Lillian, laughing airily, ‘‘I’m 
not the least bit afraid. I am older than you 
are!’’ 

She could see the golden-green bottom of the 
pond, where the small fish were swimming 
about among the long, green, ribbon -like 
grasses ; in the soft, dim light everything looked 
so near that she felt sure that it was no deeper 
there than where she was standing. She did 
not tell Ellie what she was going to do; she 
just put one foot out beyond the great log, 
and stepped down into the water—and then— 
something strange happened ! 

It was all so sudden, so unexpected! Down, 
down—down—she went! She tried to cry out 
as the green water wrapped its arms about 
her, but she could only make a little smothered 
sound as she was pulled down. Then all was 
silent and dark as night. 

Ellie, who stood knee-deep in the water, 
heard the splash and the cry. She turned 
just in time to see Lillian’s hair disappearing 
in the water behind the log. Now Ellie did 
not know much about drowning, for she was 
only a little girl, but she knew that something 
dreadful happened if you fell into the water 
and could not get out. So she screamed just 
as loud as she could. But something told Ellie 


that she must do more, and she quickly waded | 


out close to the log as far as she could without 
getting into deep water. 

‘*T’m coming, Lillian!’’ she called; and to 
keep herself from slipping, she caught one of 
the long willow branches that hung over the 
river. Lillian had gone out of sight once— 
twice; then, as she rose for the last time, she 
was close to Ellie. The brave little girl, 
holding fast to the strong willow branch, leaned 
far out over the dark water, and firmly grasped 
her cousin’s long hair. Her burden was 
heavy, but Ellie would not give up; she felt 
herself dragged down deeper into the water as 
the slippery, treacherous sand drew Lillian 
down, but still Ellie would not let go. She 


lifted Lillian up. 

Aunt Kate and Uncle Rob praised Ellie, 
and called her brave; but poor Lillian was 
unconscious for a while. When she recovered, 
and the children had put on dry clothing, they 
were ready for luncheon. 

‘*Good-by !’’ cried the children, when the 
crimson sun slipped down behind the shining 
golden-green water, and they were on their 
way home. ‘‘Good-by, beautiful pond; you 
have lost your playmates! We shall never 
dare to play with you again!’’ 





BY LAWRENCE M. JAMES. 

OME boys who live on farms have dogs 
for playmates, some have pet lambs, and 
others are fortunate enough to have a colt. 

One boy, Roger Rockwood, has a pair of steers, 
and no ,boy ever had animal playmates ;that 


gave him more happiness. Their names are 
Broad and Bright. 

Bright has belonged to Roger ever since it 
was a little calf, and blundered awkwardly 
across its pen on legs that seemed far too long. 
Roger taught Bright to drink milk out of a 
small pail, and when it was no more than a 
week old, he began to lead it round the yard. 

When Bright was about six weeks old, 
Roger’s father brought home another calf of 
about the same age, and gave it to Roger for 
a mate for Bright. 

‘*If you care for them and train them, ’’ said 
Mr. Rockwood, ‘‘in a few years you will have 
|@ fine pair of oxen.’’ 

The new calf, which Roger named Broad, 
was red, with a white face, just like Bright, 
and it was hard to tell them apart. But 
Roger always knew. 

In a few weeks Roger began to harness one 
or the other of the pair into a little cart, just 
}as he had often harnessed Laddie, the Scotch 
collie. Then Broad or Bright, as the case 
|might be, would haul Roger round the yard 
and up and down the road, just as Laddie 
would. 

Broad and Bright were four months old 
when Roger first yoked them together. It 
was much more of a task to make them work 
| Side by side than it was to teach them to haul 
| the cart singly, but Roger was a_ patient 
| teacher. By getting them used to the yoke, 
| and by doing a little every day, he soon had 
them broken so that he could walk beside them 
|and guide them with a small stick, just as his 
| father did the old oxen. They came to like 
| it, too. 

During the school vacation, Roger drove 





a while; then, after telling them again just | was almost exhausted when, just in time, a| them down into the woods one day, and sur- 
how far out into the water they might play, | strong arm reached down, and Uncle Rob| prised his father by the size of the load of 


| wood that they were able to haul to the house. 
| In the spring, when Broad and Bright were 
|a@ year old, they were sent off to pasture to 
remain all summer. It was a long way from 
the house, but almost every day Roger found 
time to go and see them. They always came 
|running to meet him as soon as he was in 
| sight, and usually he had some salt or apples 
| in his pocket for them. 
Now that they are back in the barn, Roger 
cares for them, and he says that in the fall he 
is going to take them to the county fair. 








DRAWINGS BY CLARA E. ATWOOD 


THE SONG OF THE CAST. 
AWAYS. 


Hid in a dusty corner, we 
Spend our last days right cheerily, 
And sing this merry little song 


To all our friends who come along. 


. Though we shall miss the noise and din, 
The babyhouse, the children’s call, 
"Tis better to be loved and smashed 
Than never to be loved at all. 
Though we see not the rocking-horse, 
The nursery games, the bouncing ball, 
"Tis better to be loved and smashed 
Than never to be loved at all. 
Though we dwell far from youthful sports, 
Glad days of yore we do recall; 
"Tis better to be loved and smashed 
Than never to be loved at all.” 


THE JUMPING JACK. 


A jumping Jack-of-all-trades I, 

At every kind of work most spry. 
“Variety,” I cried, “ is fun, 
Though I can’t master any one!” 


And so I jumped from trade to trade, 


While other folks looked on, dismayed. 
Of my career ’tis sad to tell, 


Because I could do nothing well; 








And jumping where it was too steep, 
I fell at last all in a heap. 


THE TEDDY BEAR. | 


Tam a lonely Teddy bear, | 
With but three legs and not much hair. 
\I used to be the baby’s pet, 

‘I must believe he loves me yet; 

But he is now a great big boy, 

And I am just a broken 


toy. 





Once on a time I 
slept at night 
Clasped in his chubby 


arms so tight; 








I was the nearest to his heart, 

And never dreamed that we should part; 
But baby boys are meant to grow, 
While Teddy bears must stay just so. 


THE TIN SOLDIER. 


“T am Waiting,” the little tin soldier 
said, 

“Till some one beats on the old drum’s 
head, 

For the flag to fly, and the fife to play, 

And then once more I will march away! 

Peace is a blessing on land and sea, 

But war is the thing in the nursery.” 











THE LONE PAPER DOLL. 
My name is Lady Irene Dundee, 


I’m the last of a famous family. 

We used to stand up, all in a line — 

Seventeen sisters dressed so fine! 

We stood one day on a mantel high, 

When a dreadful breeze came rushing by; 

The fire beneath was 
blazing bright, 

And my beautiful 
sisters all took 


flight. 


THE LAMENT 
OF NOAH. 


I was the earliest 
architect 
That anyone can 








recollect. 
I was the first shipbuilder, too, 
And never ship had such a crew. 
My crew crowed loudly every day, 
As in the flood we sailed away. 
One day we landed high and dry, 


: And half the crew began to fly, 


While others quickly stalked away, 
Nor did I order them to stay; 
But now that everyone has gone, 





I’m Very lonely and forlorn. 
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United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 

201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PALPITATION. 


conscious of the beating of his 
heart, and therefore an attack of so- 
called palpitation often causes great 
alarm. Of course the heart palpitates 
incessantly; we should die if it did 
not perform that function, but ‘‘pal- 
pitation” is the word that has been 
chosen to express an increase of the beating suffi- 
cient to bring it to our notice. The first attack of 
the kind generally sends the sufferer in great 
alarm to the physician; and that is fortunate, for 
a proper examination is desirable, and often help- 
ful. The trouble may prove to be serious, although 
that is not likely; and when it is not, the doctor 
can, by explaining the condition, save the patient 
much un ry appreh 

Palpitation of the heart is usually of nervous 
origin. The people who suffer from it are of the 
nervous temperament, and the attacks generally 
appear at critical times in life’s journey, or when 
the sufferer is weakened by illness, or depressed 
by grief or worry, or anzmic from confining work. 

Intense fear will bring on palpitation of the 
heart in almost anyone. In some people, also, it is 
a symptom of indigestion. Those who are subject 
to palpitation should avoid overstimulating and 
straining the nervous system. Tea and coffee are 
stimulants that do harm in many cases, and alcohol 
and tobacco are sure to be hurtful. It is not pos- 
sible to take too much care about the use of 
tobacco; any competent physician is sure to ad- 
vise a patient to give up tobacco altogether. The 
term “smoker’s heart” describes the form of palpi- 
tation that tobacco causes. 

Palpitation of the heart causes distress not only 
because the beat is so alarmingly rapid, but also 
because of the irregularity and the thumping force 
of it. The symptoms vary all the way from a 
simple feeling of weakness and a fluttering round 
the heart to a rapid pounding that almost makes 
the victim fear that the heart is trying to escape 
from the body. There is also a pronounced 
throbbing of the arteries. Many people who are 
not ordinarily subject to the trouble will know 
something of these symptoms if they ride a 
bicycle up a steep hill in the face of a strong wind. 

-The sufferer must learn that palpitation, although 
unpleasant, is not dangerous, and must be willing 
to go slowly for a time, to take only moderate 
exercise, and to avoid stimulants and all articles 
of food that tend to cause flatulent dyspepsia. 








® 
SHERMAN AND LITTLE ANDREW. 
HEN General Sherman and a 








PERSON in perfect health is not | 


little Andrew and his dog, and waved a farewell 
to them. Carlo, on hearing the beat of the horses’ 
hoofs, followed them, barking at the top of his 
lungs. In the clouds of dust and noise of the 
horses’ feet, the soldiers did not notice the dog, 
nor did they hear the wails of little Andrew as he 
ran after them, calling for his “dod Tarlo.’ 

In the meantime, Sherman and his staff had 
ridden ahead, and found that they had taken the 
wrong road. The soldiers were halted, the ranks 
opened, and a countermarch ordered. In a few 
moments, the general, emerging from the long 
avenue of soldiers, recognized the little dog, and 
then he saw in the distance little Andrew, in the 
middle of the road, sobbing bitterly. He picked 
up both the child and the dog, and placed them in 
front of him on his saddle. Not many minutes 
later, a smile of real gratitude and friendliness 
spread over the mother’s face as the soldier who 
had been sent on before, assured her of the safety 
of the child. Then, lifting up her eyes, she saw 
General Sherman come riding toward the house, 
with little Andrew and ‘‘dod Tarlo” on the saddle 
before him. 

* ¢ 


“WALL CLOTHING.” 


Don’t Dose 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate ‘ 
The pleasant way to relieve summer headache, indi- 
gestion, nervousness. A delightful beverage. [Adv. 
— 








ELGIUM has been called the “Land of the | 
Loom,” and it was here, in the ninth century, 
that an art arose, new to Europe, although famil- | 
iar for centuries in the Orient. Tapestries caused 
stone walls to bloom, and brought prosperity to 
the cities. Pictured hangings of linen, wool, or 
silk, writes Mr. W. E. Griffis in “Belgium: The 
Land of Art,” opened commentaries on the Scrip- 
tures and the classics, became books for the 
illiterate, told fairy tales to the children, served 
as manuals of devotion to the pious, increased 
personal comfort, and brought the textile art to 
its highest point of perfection. 

This “wall clothing’”’ passed through many styles 
and fashions, and many revolutions in mefhods and 
values. Beginning in the castle or monastery, the 


craft passed into the shops and factories, and 
formed the basis of the wealth of the cities and 
kingdoms. 


The manufacture of tapestries came from the 
East, where it had long been practiced by the 
Moors and Saracens; the first imitation by 
the Belgian—or Flemish—craftsmen was rude 
enough. Seodoany. however, through skill and 
care, the imitators became originators. The best 
artists coéperated with the weavers to produce 

ictorial results undreamed of in the Orient. 

ainters of the very highest rank, even Raphael 
and Michelangelo, were glad to draw cartoons for 
those who could transform the black and white 
designs into glorious colors in wool or silk. 

In time, their fame became world-wide, and 
their value so great that they were worth, liter- 
ally, more than ‘‘a king’s ransom.” In 1396 the 
Sultan Bajazet I took as prisoner a son of a 
the Hardy, King of France. The Turk stipulate 
as a fair exchange, “high warp tapestry, worke 
in Arras, in Picardy,” but that they should repre- 
sent ‘‘good old stories.” 


* © 


THE END OF A FOOTBALL GAME. 


NE day, while the whaleship Narwhal was 

tied to an ice floe in Bering Sea, and the 
lookouts were at the masthead scanning the open 
water southward for the appearance of whales, a 
party of the forecastlemen made a football of 
rags and cord, and went over the bow to kick the 
misshapen thing round on a smooth stretch of ice 
a short distance from the vessel. 


The fun was at its height, and the men were just 
getting the kinks out of their legs when the har- 
mer in the crow’s nest called softly down to 
he deck that a polar bear had scented the men on 
the ice, and was excitedly making his way toward 
them. No warning was given to the football 
layers. Before long the bear sqneqses close to 
he edge of the floe, and he seemed to be in a great 
hurry. He shambled rapidly along in and out 
among the hummocks, and every few feet he 
would pull himself erect to sniff the air and crane 
his head anxiously. Closer and closer he came, 
and it was plain that he grew more and more 
excited. The men on board the ship got out their 
rifles, to make sure that the bear did no harm to 
the men on the ice. 

The gaunt ice bear came to the last hummock 
that separated him from the field of play. One of 
the men was in the act of ‘kicking the stuffing” 
out of the ball when the bear suddenly emerged 
into clear view. The ball fell to the ice, the man’s 
leg came hurriedly down on the ice, and the man 
himself broke for the ship like a deer. There wa’ 





part of his army were passing 

Rome, Georgia, on their way to At- 

——a lanta, they marched past a plantation 

<== southeast of the city, where the gen- 

‘ eral and his staff stopped for dinner. 

The soldiers camped in the woods 

near by. The “big house” was a 

spacious colonial mansion with a deep piazza, the 

large white pillars of which extended along the 
eastern front. 

When the general alighted from his horse, the 

yard negroes became excited, and hurried toward 


the quarters, for they feared the soldiers in blue | 


uniforms. In the doorway, however, stood a little 
woman, calm and composed, dignified and cour- 
teous. Her arms were about her two eldest chil- 
dren, while little Andrew hid his face in the folds 
of her skirt. A slight flush and a sad smile flitted 
across the little lady’s face as she greeted the 
general with her usual hospitable manner. The 
only member of the household who was at all 
discourteous was a little black-and-white dog, 
named Carlo, who barked vociferously when one 
of Sherman’s men scraped his feet on the gravel 
walk. But Carlo was soon silenced by little An- 
drew, who ran from his mother, and stamping his 
little foot, exclaimed, ‘“’Have yoahself, Tarlo! 
*Have yoahself, you dod Tarlo!’*—and Carlo be- 
haved himself. The incident made the meeting 
much easier between the little woman with sad, 
dark eyes and the tall, erect general who, at times, 
found his duty very hard. 

A good dinner was served to the general and 
his staff. The hostess gave them the best she had. 
During his stay at the house, not a word passed 
between them concerning the war. The general 
became very much interested in little Andrew 
and his “dod Tarlo,” and during his short visit 
became very fond of them. 

In the afternoon, the soldiers moved on. When 
Sherman took his leave, little Andrew was missing, 
and the general expressed his regret that he could 
not say good-by to the child. As he rode before 
his men, down the west road, however, he saw 





a m of frightened shouts, and the ice 
became alive with running men. Never was there 
a quicker oy of scene. Men stumbled and fell 
and yelled and fought for a grasp of the rope 
ladder. 

The men on deck were so convulsed with laugh- 
ter that — made no effort to shoot the bear. And 
after the first whoop the bear became so thor- 
oughly alarmed at the consternation he had caused 
that he turned tail and fled in a clumsy gallop 
down the ice floes. 


* ¢ 


NOT THE BANK. 


RS. Barrows was worried—that fact was evi- 

dent to her husband, although she tried very 
hard to maintain her usual cheerful manner. But 
before the evening was over, continues Harper’s 
Magazine, she imparted to him the cause of her 
anxiety. 

“Will,” said she, “I am very much afraid that 
my bank is in a bad way.” 

“How foolish, Mabel! Don’t let that cause you 
a moment’s worry. Why, it’s one of the strongest 
financial institutions in the state. What ever got 
that idea into your head?” 

“Well, it’s very strange,” replied Mrs. Barrows, 
still unconvinced. ‘‘They’ve just returned a check 
of mine for $40 marked ‘No Funds.’ ”’ 


= & 


NOT ONE OF THE COMMANDMENTS. 


HILE Thaddeus Stevens was in Congress, 

as the Washington Star has the story, he 

had a Southern cook, who never failed to take him 

to task for the intemperance in language that was 
one of his failings. 

One ay Se accidentally let fall a tray full of 


dishes. evens, hearing the crash of china- 
ware, lost his temper and his command of his 


ngue. 
“What's all that pe breaking in there?” he 
asked, angrily, adding many additional words that 
shocked the aged mammy. Coming to the door, 
she looked the angry man squarely in the eyes, 
and shot at him: 

“Whatever ’tis I’s a-breakin’, it ain’t de third 





commandment.” 
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FOOD FACTS 
WHAT AN M. D. LEARNED 


A prominent Georgia physician went through a 
food experience which he makes public. 

“It was my own experience that first led me to 
advocate Grape-Nuts food and I also know, from 
having prescribed it to convalescents and other 
weak patients, that the food is a wonderful re- 
builder and restorer of nerve and brain tissue, as 
well as muscle. It improves ‘the digestion and 
sick patients gain very rapidly, just as I did in 
strength and weight. 

“I was in such a low state that I had to give up 
my work entirely, and went to. the mountains of 
this state, but two months there did not improve 
me; in fact, I was not quite as well as when [I left 
home. 

“My food did not sustain me and it became 
plain that I must change. Then I began to use 
Grape-Nuts food and in two weeks I could walk 
a mile without fatigue, and in five weeks returned 
to my home and practice, taking up hard work 
again. Since that time I have felt as well and 
strong as I ever did in my life. 

“As a physician who seeks to help all sufferers, 
I consider it a duty to make these facts public.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Trial 10 days of Grape-Nuts, when regular food 
does not seem to sustain the body, works wonders. 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.”’ 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 
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And light touches of Cuticura 
Ointment. They remove dan- 
druff, allay irritation and pro- 
mote permanent hair health. 


Samples Free by Mail 


Cuticura Soap and Ot sold thr t 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 
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HARTFORD TENNIS RACKET 


Given to Companion subscribers ge! for 
one new solicit su. ion and $1.20 
extra; or sold for $2.75. In either case we 
will deliver free anywhere in the U.S. 

The latest oval model, with low cut, white holl 
throat, and shoulders reénforced with dogwood. 
The Racket is strung with a good quality of Ori- 
ental gut, with extra stringing in the central 
portion, and has a large playing surface. 


Perry Mason Co., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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HAT is the first lesson for students in school 
and college and for students of business efficiency 
and economy. Two dips per minute (that is the 
average) or 120 dips per hour are 120 too many 
because entirely unnecessary—a waste of time, energy, 


concentration, pens, and ink. 


Watéfivan’s 


— 


Ideal 
Fountal 


will save all your dipping time and do the work 
Think what this means to a 
bookkeeper, accountant, or closely applied student. 
Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is a paying invest- 
ment, not merely a convenience or luxury. To "meet 
the conditions" of business and student life, be sure to 
get the best there is—the standard Waterman’s Ideal. 
SOLD AT THE BEST STORES EVERYWHERE. 
Regular, Safety and Self-Filling. Prices 


easier and better. 


In three standard types : 


$2.50 to $50.00. Avoid substitutes. Booklet on request. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, New York 


Boston Chicago San Francisco Montreal London 
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 Vosteal 


TS very appearance tells 

a story of purity. It is 

creamy white and just stiff 

enough to round up nicely 
on the spoon. 


‘Then see if it has an 


odor. You will find none 
but a delicate aroma, indic- 
ative of its purity. Crisco 
remains sweet in hot 
weather without refrigera- 
tion. 


Next taste it. You will 
find a neutral taste; that 

practically no flavor — 
not greasy or ‘‘lardy.”’ It 
resembles cold, unsalted 
butter. 


Then sry it. First fry 
potatoes, and note the 
wholesome potato flavor. 
You may never have 
known the potato flavor 
before because the taste of 
the fat you have been using 
has predominated. Crisco 
allows the true flavor of 
the food to assert itself. 


Next make some biscuits. See 
how light they are. Break one 
open and you will be delighted 
with its appetizing odor. This is 
a severe test for a shortening. 


Please convince yourself about 
Crisco. If you will snow Crisco 
you will be a Crisco enthusiast. 
This attractive book will help you 
to know Crisco. 


Beautiful cloth-bound book of new 
recipes and a “Calendar of Dinners” 
for five 2-cent stamps! 


This handsome book by Marion Harris 
Neil gives 615 excellent tested recipes. 
Also contains a ‘‘Calendar of Dinners’’— 
a dinner menu for every day in the year. 
The Calendar tells what; the recipes 
tell ow. Book also contains cookery 
hints and the interesting story of 
Crisco’s development. Bound in blue 
and gold cloth. To those answering 
this advertisement it will be sent for 
five 2-cent stamps. Address Dept. G-9, 


The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



































SUPRA 2 


THUMB - AND - FINGER TALK IN SPAIN. 


IGN and gesture are so much a part of the lan- 

guage of Spain that a stranger is often detected 
before he opens his mouth. Much as people of 
English blood dislike the exaggerated use of ges- 
ture and bodily movement in conversation, they 
cannot help finding the hand, face, and shoulder 
play of the Spaniards significant and amusing. 
The most common signs, some of which are also 
used by the French and Italians, are given by 
Mr. C. Bogue Luffman in “Quiet Days in Spain.” 


Rubbing the thumb on the forefinger—as if 
—— salti—means robbery, jobbery, or some- 
ing to do with money. 

The ag! placed beside or curled over the 
nose means um’s the word,” “I warn you”; or 
it my! be meant to hide the truth or subtle point of 
— thing said. This is a Southern and rather 
vulgar habit. 

e forefinger wagged in front of the face means 
a decided 

All the fingers pinched up and jerked toward 
the mouth or throat means an invitation to dine, 
or that food is abundant or good, or would be 
welcome, or that one should hurry and eat more. 
It is a si of want, a boast of plenty and of 
hospitality, and always reveals more of human 
character than any words. 

The hand wide open and the little finger and 
thumb wide apart bears a rough resemblance 

to the cdéntara —drinking pitcher. Held in this 
pak, and tipped toward the mouth, the hand 
= gests a —_ or that plenty of wine is about. 

en this sign is made, the Spaniard closes one 
be. and distorts his face exactly as he would on 

taking a drink without putting his lips to the 
mouthpiece of the pitcher. This face play is often 
exceedingly clever, and as pontine amusing. 
What is more, it is never ee 

The wide-open and trembling hand, held trans- 
versely to the body, means disgust, indignation, or 
a plea for fairness. 

‘he sudden capping of the hands against the 
hips means, “T give it up,’’ “Enough,” “It is fate,” 
“It is the way,” “I drink your healt in vinegar. ¥ 

Pressing down the little finger with the thumb 
of the other hand is equal to “Here you have the 
truth in its essence,” or “Accept it from me.’ 

The arms curved over the head and the fingers 
snapped is an unmistakable sign of joy or happi- 
ness, as ss oe good news, or at a feast, or 
merr 

Sti ening ne arm and 'y rking a thumb toward 
a moult plies strength for any task or scheme. 


Holding 4 open hand before the face and 
letting the fingers drop forward means, “Stop, I 
know,” or “Our difference is complete.’’ 

Straightening up the body and moving the head 
on the shoulders until the spectator is reminded of 
the letter S, and at the same time lifting up the 
‘ oyeiite means, ‘This is all,” ‘‘This is my lot,” 

od aelp us, Bs “Fate,” or Similar thoughts and 
feelin I have seen this gesture made a thou- 
sand t es, and never without being surprised at 
its extraordinary expressiveness. You cannot 
help knowing eed what is meant, with not so 
much as a word added. It is the most fatalistic 
and unanswerable gesture in Europe. 

A single handclap calls a waiter, a cabman, or a 
street hawker 

Ducking the fingers and arms outward to form 
a swan’s beck and head means, ‘‘Stop!” or ‘‘Come 
a. while the open hand ,pus ed outward 
equals hey off!” or “‘Go away!” 

lapy ing the thigh is a form of applause. 

Clinching the hand over the face or breast—a 

feminine action—indicates shyness, caution, mod- 
esty, reserve, or fear. It has grown out of the 
ental habit of veiling the face and breast,—the 
most sacred part,—and intimates the drawing i in of 
hood,.veil, or neck covering. The gesture is most 
eful, effective, and capable of revealing the 
nest shades of feminine emotion. Beyond all 
these signs there is la apes de amor y abanico— 
the language of love and the fan, as well as the 
wordless code of the masculine lover. 
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CARPETING THE MISSISSIPPI. 


HE Mississippi River, most capricious and 

pampered of streams, on which Uncle Sam 
has spent millions of dollars in jetties and levees 
to keep her in her proper place, is now having 
a carpet made for her at an expense of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Rather, she is 
having a number of carpets made; not of cotton 
or linen or wool, but of trees and branches. Some 
of the carpets are a mile in length and two hun- 
dred feet in width. 


They will be used to carpet the bed of the river 
near Memphis, Tennessee, in order to — the 
stream from changing its course, and leaving the 
city high and d: e Mississippi has an unfor- 
tunate and expensive habit of cutting new chan- 
nels at will, and deserting towns upon its banks 
that have grown up into thriving centres on ac- 
count of their position on the stream. There are 
scores of towns that have been left, sometimes 
several miles back from the new river bed. Of 
— this results in the decay of the deserted 

wn. 


In the case of Memphis, the consequences of 
the river cutting a new channel several miles 
west of its present bed, and leaving a city of more 
than a hundred thousand population stranded, 
has induced the government to come to the rescue 
of the threatened town. Immense carpets of 
willow branches, firmly fastened together, have 
been laid over the bed of the stream. These 
great ones. heavily weighted with stones, sink 
to the bottom. The carpets, when properly laid, 
are pinned in place by huge piles driven down 
through them deep into the bed of the river. That 
stops the — of the river bed, and keeps the 
channel in place. 
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TWO STORIES OF LOUIS XVI. 


HEN the prince who became Louis X VI was 

Dauphin, says Lady Younghusband in 
“Marie Antoinette, Her Early Youth,” he could 
not endure gamblers, and used to remonstrate 
with the little Comte d’Artois, then about twelve 
years old, who had ‘‘a passion for games of 
chance.” 


“You will ruin yourself,” was the Dauphin’s 
parting shot. 
“wee Roi wil peg y my debts.” 
When Papa Roi 
‘ou can be sure of that. It is equally ti isgraceful 
ruin oneself, or to win from one’s inferiors.”’ 
Another illustration of the high principles of the 
young prince is given in the same book. During 
a lesson in the riding school, the Dauphin’s per- 
| Se was such that the equerry, becoming 





| a Monstlanent, you make the same mistake over 

and over again. Don’t you know that a prince 
who is destined to become a great king should 
| know how to ride?” 

“No, sir,” replied the Dauphin, replacing his a 
| firmly on his head, “I was not aware of it. I only 
know that a great | king should be just, and make 
his people happy.” 





is dead, I shan’t pay them, | 
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TELSORAPHY— MORSE & wi RELESS 
also Station Agency taught. R. R. and Western Union Wire: 
= sg ed — ireless Station in school. Positions 
ni Co. employs our wireless graduates. Low 
living expenseseasly earned. aa we. school—established 
40 yea $25,000. Cor urses also 
Catalog Free. Dodge’s Institute, Kane St., Valparaioe, Ind. 


Schools and Colleges 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 

Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 




















Peter Newell Picture 
Post Cards FREE 


“Adventures of the Bigger- || 
Than-Weather Boys.” 
All the Boys and Girls Are 
Mailing Them and Framing 
Them for Their Rooms. 
| 
} 





Boys and Girls 
Be Bigger- 
Than-Weather 


Don’t let the weather be 

your boss. 

Join the Bigger-Than- 
eather Club. 

Here’s the way to do 
it. Buy a “patrick” and 
— become a member. 

ick”’ is the pat 
aune <4 Patrick-Du- 
luth Mackinaw—the 
coat of the Great 
North Woods worn 
for years by the real 
heroes of the great 
Northwest—scouts, 
huntsmen,trappers 
and woodsmen. 

In the poche of 
every trick” 
is a certi aap of 
membership and 
a buttonhole 
badge. 




























Bigger-Than-Weather A 
come only to the knees and have great big 
shawl — that tore popes high they cover 
your neck, ears and the back of your head. 
Tell Dad to get one too. They are all the 
go for business as well as play and they 
protect from, cold, wind, snow or drizzle. A: And 
just think, “patricks * cost less than over- 
coats. Don’t accept anything but the gen- 
uine and original Patrick-Duluth Mackinaw. 


Write for the FREE MACKINAW 
BOOK showing pictures and colors of 
also Macka-Knit Sweaters 
Blankets, Auto Robes 
Hats and Caps. Guaranteed all woo!. 
Sold at best stores 

Patrick-Duluth Woolen Mill 
41 Birch St, Duluth, Minn. 
















Mackinaws, 
and rcks 
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All » Sa feet 
had Corns 


Watch the feet that 
now trip lightly. All of 
them had corns. 


But the owners learned of 
Blue-jay. They applied it in 
a minute. There was no more 
pain. The corn was forgotten. 
And in two days the corn came 
out. 


Soon or late you will treat your 
corns in that way. You will stop 
the paring, stop the old-time treat- 
ments. You will deal with corns in 
a scientific way. 

You will take them out, with no 
soreness, no pain, no inconvenience. 

Nearly half the corns in the 
country are now ended by Blue-jay— 
a million corns a month. 

Why wait? Other ways, as you 
well know, don’t really end a corn. 
Why don’t you try this easy, painless, 
most effective way ? 


Why don't you try it now? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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by ‘write atonce S for beautifully 
illustrated catalog of our new 
1915 model **Ranger’’ and 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED oraers ee for Bicycles, cles, Fires 


complete catalog. — yoo with the headi 
bicycle house in America. Fos connect afford ve te until 
you Anow what we can do for you. WRITE Us. 


Mead Cycle Co. Dept. 1:50 Chicagollls 





Perfect Hearing! 


for sufferers from deafness. Write today for our big Introduc- 
tory Offer on the scientific hearing instrument—the Perfected 


1914 Diploma Model 
New Mears 


Eight-Tone Har Phone 


Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This scientific 
hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger 
t times as powerful, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, 
times as helpful as our former One-Tone model. 


Our Off We have discontinued all our American Agen 
‘CF cies. The New &-Tone Mears Ear ir Phone is sold 


on a tiny switch. 


only direct from the New York offices at the specia 

‘A i> or jobbers’ extra profits. A few dollars, 
sar, sowares ron Tent era 
bs rs Book on * restored bearing. "Send us your 


on easy terms, if des 


Ros phere 



















FREE TRIAL 


Ask about our 15 * Free Trial Offer. 
Nothing to pay for a thorough trial on your 
own ears in your own home. n’ 

send at once for the yaluable Mears booklet free and 
details of our liberal Free Trial Offer. Write today. 
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HUMAN AND ANIMAL INTELLIGENCE. 


UPPOSE you were shut in a room that had 

four doors, all alike, and all closed. On trying | 
them one after another you found that one, and 
one only, was unlocked. Suppose, further, that | 
you were repeatedly placed in the same situation, | 
and that the door that you could open was 
never the same door on two successive occasions. 
What would be the most intelligent way of meet- 
ing the conditions, supposing that you wished each | 
time to get out of the room? 


Professor Hamilton of California has lately | 
tried that test on eight normal human beings, 
from twenty-six months to thirty-four years of 
age; on a feeble-minded man and boy, five | 
monkeys, sixteen dogs, seven cats, and a horse. | 
After carefully studyin the behavior of these | 
various creatures, Professor Hamilton divides | 
it into five types, according to the degree of | 
intelligence shown. | 

The most intelligent way of acting in the circum- | 
stances is to omit trying the door that opened the 
last time, and to try each of the others once only. 
None of the lower animals behaved in this way; 
none of them was capable of grasping the idea | 
that the open door would never be the same in | 
successive trials. Only the normal human beings 
over eight years of age were intelligent enough | 
for this. 

The next most intelligent way of behaving under | 
these conditions was to try all the four doors, in- | 
cluding the one that had opened the last time, but | 
to try no door more than once. The weak-minded 
man and the monkeys showed this type of behavior | 
most yy ey Only slightly different cases 
where the four doors are always tried in a definite | 
order; where the animal, for instance, formed the 
habit of always going to the right-hand door first. 
That way of acting was especially characteristic 
of the rr. 

Still lower in the scale come the creatures who 
try the same locked door more than once in a 
given test, but always with an interval of trying 
other locked doors. That level of intelligence, 
Professor Hamilton points out, is sometimes 
reached by the wisest of us when we are looking 
for a lost collar button, and find ourselves pulling 
open the same bureau drawer three or four times 
in the course of the search. The dogs showed it 
more than did any of the other animals, although 
it appeared to a certain extent with all the su 
nr except the grown-up human beings and a 
en-year-old girl; it was very common in the case 
of the two-year-old baby. . 

Finally, the lowest depth of stupidity is shown 
by those creatures which persistently and re- 

eatedly tried a door that would not open, without 

rying any other door in the meantime. This was 

much the commonest type of behavior shown by 
the horse, whose intelligence came off very poorly 
in this contest of wits. The cats were somewhat 
more given to the lowest type of behavior than 
were the dogs, but not much. The monkeys were | 
almost never guilty of it, but the baby showed it | 
oftener than any other type of behavior. These | 
experiments are the first in which the intelligence 
of man and that of the lower animals have been 
fairly compared. 
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TRAVELING BY EAR. 
NEW way of passing the time on the railway 
train is described by.a writer in the Manches- 
ter Guardian, who modestly adds that he does not 
think the game “as silly as putting jig-saw puzzles 
together.” 


My fellow travelers think I am asleep when I 
shut my eyes and lean back on the cushions of 
the railway compartment. But in reality I am 
amusing myself with a little game of my own, 
which I call “traveling by ear.”’ You can only do 
it satisfactorily, of course, on a familiar bit of line, 
although it is quite interesting on a strange 
road. On the route I travel almost daily, I 
know my way very well by the sounds of the track. 
I can tell to a yard when we are running on an 
embankment, when we slide into a cutting, when 
we run through a station, and what station it is 
(this mainly by the sound of the adjacent bridge 
that we run under or over). The sound of a dee 
rock cutting is quite distinctive, and different, 
although there are points of resemblance, too, 
from the dull roar of a tunnel. 

Tunnels in limestone, adds our correspondent, 
seem to me to have an individual and rather 
unpleasant sharpness — piercingness — of roar. 
Upward gradients slacken a ge of a train, of 
course, and also alter what I can ~_ call its 
“footfall” noise, and when we come to the top of 
an incline, it seems as if the train gave a kick 
as if to re “There!” ere its laboring changes 
into —_ gliding and swifter speed on the level. 
On my homeward journey our driver generally 
pone rege ney a trifle as we run over a ringing 
girder viaduct; then after a few yards of deep 
cutting, we run under a wide and shallow bridge 
just before the home station is reached. I time 
precisely my movements so as to open my eyes 
rise to my feet, get my parcels off the rack, an 
have the window dropped exactly as the train 
stops. 
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THE REAL “DAVY SWEETING.” 
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If you love music 
there should be a 
Victrola in your home | 


A Victrola has no limitations ic Oe ove 
—with a Victrola you can hear aa 
practically all the music of all the © 


world sung and played by the 
greatest artists, bands and orches- 
tras. For within the pages of 
the Victor catalog there are more 
than 5000 vocal and instrumental 
selections for you to choose from. 

Is there not a place for a 


Victrola in your home? Some day Victrola VIIL, $40 
you will surely have a Victrola, Oak 
and when this day comes you 
will immediately realize that you 
have added to your home the one 
thing that will bring the greatest 
pleasure to every member of your 
family. 

There are Victors and Victrolas in 
great variety of styles from $10 to $200, 


and any Victor dealer will gladly play 
any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 








Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor 
Needles—the combination. There is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 


Victrola XVI, $200 


Mahogany or oak 








New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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“TYAVY Sweeting,” whose real name was James | 

Chesterfield Bradley, one of the famous trio | 
of curates who figure in “Shirley,” died recently | 
in Richmond, England, in his ninety-fifth year, | 
according to the London Morning Post. Charlotte 
Bronté denied that the characters in “ Shirley” 
were literal portraits; but that they were based 
on existing persons has been proved beyond 
doubt. The three curates were painted with a 
vigorous brush, and “ Davy Sweeting” alone 
passed unscathed through the ordeal. 

Although not averse to talking about the 
Brontés, Mr. Bradley never contributed much to | 
the general stock of knowledge about them. He | 
spoke freely, however, of the high esteem in which | 
the much maligned curates were held, and of the 
conscientious manner in which they discharged | 
their duties. | 

He passed a long and happy time among his | 
people at Sutton-under-Brailes, and passed the 





years of his retirement in serene contentment at | (& 


Richmond, in Surrey. 
@ ® 


AN UNWILLING THIEF. | 


HE San Francisco Bulletin tells of the captain of 

a steamer who, while loading at Burntisland, 
took on two hands—one, a Kirkealdy man who was 
without a written ‘‘character,” and another, a 
Dundee man who had abundance of documentary 
evidence as to his honesty and uprightness. 


They had not been long at sea when they 
encountered rough weather, and the Dundee man, 
while crossing the deck with a bucket in his hand, 
was ers overboard. The Kirkcaldy man saw 
what had happened, and sought the captain. 

‘Dae ye mind yon man frae Dundee?” he asked, 
“that ye engaged wi’ the fine character?’ 

“Yes,” replied the captain. “What of it?” 

“Weel, he’s rin awa’ wi’ yer bucket!” 








FOR SEWING CLASSES 


In the Home Economics Courses of Public and Private Schools 


BE hes New Companion Sewing Machine is now being extensively used in the sewing classes of many of our 
public and private schools. After a careful comparative test, extending over a period of years, a large Manual 
Training High School has recently added 17 of our machines, making a total of 27 New Companion Sewing 
Machines in use in its sewing classes. Another large Eastern city has 
recently equipped each of its grammar schools with New Companion 
Sewing Machines. This recent and unsolicited demand from schools for 
our machine constitutes the highest proof of the New Companion’s all- 
round efficiency, its simplicity of operation, and its durability. Every 
New Companion is warranted for 25 years by the Publishers of The 
Youth’s Companion, and we are so related to this machine that we can 
quote unusually favorable “factory” prices. 


All school superintendents, principals and purchasing agents who 
are interested in securing a high-grade sewing machine for school use, 
should write for our descriptive booklet and special school prices, also for 
the addresses of schools now using the New Companion. 





Perry Mason Company, Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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The ROYALL HOUSE 





EW colonial houses have the dignity and 


= 


stateliness of the Royall House at Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. 


is much rare old paneling. The chambers 
upstairs are especially interesting ; one of them, 
Since its founding the Sarah Bradlee Fulton room, has a fireplace 
it has passed through wonderful changes, and | with sixty Bible tiles. Some of the original | 
has sheltered under its roof some of the most | Winthrop woodwork is shown in the southeast | 
important men and women connected with the | chamber, and also in the spinning garret. 
history of our country. | All through the house there are evidences 
The estate, which stands on the western side | of the luxuriousness introduced by the wealthy 
of the main road at Medford, —originally called | royalists. All the rooms are large, with 
Meadford, — was owned by John Winthrop. | high ceilings and wide windows, furnished 
The original house was built between 1631 and | with inside shutters that were used to protect 
1633; it was much smaller than the present | the inmates during the troublous fimes of the 
structure, and was finally inclosed within the | colony. The cornices and mouldings are all 
large house, making it a house within a house. F beautifully carved; one panel over a fireplace 
In 1690 the records show that Lieut. Gov. | is three feet wide and five feet long. The 
John Usher was living there. He was a coun- | thickness of the walls is shown by the width | 
cilor under Governor Dudley, and councilor | of the window seats. Each window is inclosed | 
in an alcove, and some | 
of the windows contain 
the original glass. 
While Mr. Royall | 
occupied the house all 
his daughters were 
married. His son 
Isaac, who succeeded 
him, is said to have 
had a great love of dis- 
play and a liking for 
good things. He was 
one of the most hospi- 
table citizens of the 
day, and gave many 
fine dinners to his 
friends, the Vassals, 
who oceupied the 
Craigie House, the 
Olivers, and other den- | 
izens of Tory Row, | 
besides dignitaries of | 
church and state. | 
At the outbreak of | 
the Revolution, Isaac | 
Royall deserted the | 
house, fearing a confis- | 
and treasurer of Massachusetts under Andros. | cation of his property. Later, his estate was 
After his death, in 1726, his widow continued | taken under the confiscation act. It was used | 
to live in the house until the place was sold, | by Col. Caleb Stark for headquarters. Troops | 
in 1732, to Isaac Royall, from whom the house | were quartered on the estate, and were led 
derived its name. At the time of its purchase | from there to the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
the estate, which is now contracted to a little General Stark and his wife Molly lived in the | 
over an acre, consisted of 504%, acres and | Royall House for over a year. At the time | 








THE FIREPLACE IN THE KITCHEN. 






23 rods of land. This, with the house, was | 
purchased for £10,350, 7s., 94. Isaae Royall 
came to the estate bringing with him 27 slaves, 
for each of whom he paid a head tax of £4. 

With the purchase of the estate, extensive 
alterations, which took five years to complete, 
were made, and as the structure now stands, 
it is one of the best examples of colonial houses 
in the country. At the side of the 
house were built the slave quarters, 
which are still in good repair. They 
are perhaps the last remaining slave 
quarters to be found in the state. At 
the west of the house is an extensive 
paved courtyard, with a driveway 
leading to the street. The door on the 
courtyard side has given rise to the be- 
lief that the western side was the 
front. In the early days the Royall 
chariot, drawn by four horses, drew 
up to this porch to leave invited guests. 

Isaae Royall, the owner of the house, 
had a large plantation in Antigua, in 
the Leeward Islands, and during his 
residence in Medford his ships passed 
to and fro, carrying rum, molasses, 
and various other cargoes. 

The architecture of the house is very 
interesting. ‘The doorway on the east shows | 
Corinthian columns, the Georgian porch on | 


the west Ionic columns. You enter a long | 


hallway that extends the whole length of the 
house with doors on either side. Thestairway 
faces the eastern entrance. It was made by 
John Oliver, who designed the best staircases 


| of the evacuation of Boston, it is said that she 








| $100,000. 


went to the top of the stairs that lead to the 
roof, and from a window watched in order to | 
see what direction the British took. 

Later, both Lee and Sullivan were quartered | 
there. The cellar was ransacked in search of 
goodies, soldiers in oddly designed uniforms | 
passed up and down, stacking their guns in| 


| 
| 
| 
THE ROYALL HOUSE. | 


the wide hall, and the flag of thirteen stars te 


| fluttered over the entrance. 

After the government took possession of the | 
property in 1790, it was returned to the Royall | 
heirs, who in turn sold it to a syndicate for | 

In 1810, Jacob Tidd came into yee) 
session of the property; his wife, who outlived 





in the colony, and the carving was done by | him, occupied the house for fifty-one years. | 
Shem Drowne, who was considered the finest | Before her marriage she was Ruth Dawes, | 
carver of the period, and who made the grass- sister of William Dawes, who took the midnight | 
hopper on Faneuil Hall. The balusters show | ride through Boston Neck. 

three different designs, and the newel post | The Royall House Association completed the 
is a combination of the three, one carved | work of restoration, and the old house is used | 
within the other. The staircase runs directly | | to-day for patriotic and educational purposes. | 
up. It has eighteen steps, and a finely carved | In a closet of one of the rooms there is a chest 
arch in front. All the wood throughout is | of tea—the only one left from the memorable 
pine. Down this old staircase must have come | Boston Tea Party. In the kitchen is the old 
each one of the nineteen brides, for there were | Porter sign, which was used on the Royal Oak 
nineteen weddings in the house. | Tavern in Medford Square before the war. 

Opening off the hallway are the parlors. | The New England soldiers had a strong feel- 
The fireplace in the west parlor is finished in ing against this English sign, and before the 
old Mulberry Dutch tile. Thearched windows Battle of Bunker Hill fired a bullet into it. 
have outside shutters, and wonderful wood-| The first fork used in the colony, a two-tined | 
work carved in 1732. In the fireplace are instrument in a sheath, brought over by Gov- | 
Hessian andirons, which, unlike those gener- | ernor Winthrop, and several candle dips made | 
ally seen, face each other. over 125 years ago, are in the kitchen. 

The eastern parlor is reached through fold-| In the slave quarters are the original fire- | 
ing doors that mask the original walls of place, and the old oven where the hams were 
the Winthrop house. These rooms during the cooked. The iron construction was made in 
royal period were used for many social events. 1732, and the wooden end in 1667. One of 
In the dining room, which is being restored to | the largest masonry arches in existence sup _, 
its condition during the Royall ownership, there | 


ports the weight of the fireplace. | 
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Persons desirous of beeoming competent and successful Accountants, 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Secretaries, or Commercial Teachers, 
with assurance of employment, will find in the 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 


BOSTON 


Now located in its new school building, 334 Boylston Street, a most desirable 
opportunity for study and practice under the direction and supervision of a 
large corps of well-known and experienced teachers. 

CouRsES — General Commercial course, Stenographic 
course, Civil Service course, Commercial Teachers course. 

Every possible requisite is afforded for personal safety, rapid progress, with 
cheerful and healthful surroundings. 

This school does not employ agents, solicitors, canvassers or runners. 

Persons who cannot call for personal interview may have printed information 
of terms and conditions by mail. Will reopen September 8th. 

H. E. H1BBARD, Principal, 334 Boylston Street, Boston 
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A Better Drink 


Coffee is a pleas- 
2 ing drink, but 
s. it excites the 
nerves, troubles 
the liver, robs 
you of sleep, and 
throws the 
whole system 
out of normal. There’sa better drink 
just as pleasing and satisfying, and 
your system welcomes it. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


possesses all the valuable nutritive properties 
of whole hard wheat—"“‘the staff of life.’ Has 
the delicious odor of coffee, looks like it, tastes 
like it. Use it for a month, and you will never 
go back to coffee. 
When you get yt of other cereal 
coffees try. Old « Mill, a satis- 
ing ond” heatthful drink at one- 
‘ourth the cost. 
Boil hard five minutes. 


150 to 200 cups to the pound, 20c. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send 


course, Secretarial 
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! Peanut Butter 


One of the most wholesome and en- 
joyable articles of food ever known, 
pure and made from best peanuts. 


“Penolia” 


The standard for Peanut Butter qual- 
ity for 15 years. 

144 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
Try it. If your grocer hasn't it, send 
his name and 25c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, 
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Chermos Lunch Kit. 


This Lunch Kit consists of 1 half-pint 

q Thermos Bottle, nickel-plated Drinking 
Cup attached, 1 enameled metal Lunch 

4 Box, with hinged cover, and a dark green 

q Keratol Carrying Case, with leather handle 
and snap catch. The Thermos Bottle will 

2 «furnish, during the cold winter months, 

1 piping-hot coffee, tea, soup, etc., 

4 

4 

4 
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and dur- 


ing the heat of summer, ice-cold tea, cof- 
fee, milk, lemonade, or any other desired 
beverage. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
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25 cents for full-sized pack- one new solicited-subscription and $1.30 
age (1 lb.) by parcel post. a, or -~ —! ay a 
t t lates. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON icecieieeaeae aitiaes de 
Boston, Mass. ; Perry » . Mass. 
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Three Aluminum Lipped § 





FOR THE UP-TO-DATE & 
Saucepans HE UP-T ; 
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up-to-date kitch- 
en. It is with- 
out question the 
most durable 
ware, and is un- 
excelled for all 
cooking pur- 
poses. Unlike 
iron, tin, and 
enamel ware, it 
cannot rust or 
form poisonous 
compounds with 
fruit acids and 


foods. 
The material 
bein g solid, 


there is also no 
"N plating to flake 
Wr or wear off. Alu- 
NU minum is also 











| easily kept 
| ek bright and clean. 
Ase A few pieces 





of this excellent 
ware will not 
only add greatly tothe appearance of your kitchen utensils, but it will also 
Me greatly facilitate the work of preparing the meals and remove much of 
f the drudgery of cooking. 

It is only through a special purchase that we are able to offer this 
unusual value in aluminum—three Saucepans at a price you would ordi- 
narily expect to pay for one piece. For this reason our Offer is sure to 
appeal to every progressive housewife as an exceptional opportunity to 
make a most desirable addition to her kitchen equipment. These Sauce- Hh 
Wn pans are made of pure spun aluminum, and the three sizes offered, 

1 quart, 14 quarts, and 2 quarts, afford a wide range of usefulness. 
limited time the three Aluminum Sauce- 


THE OF F ER. nd name Of be given to Companion subscribers 


WN only for one new solicited su subscription and 25 cents extra. Delivered , yy 
= Free anywhere in the United States. ) 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Some Improvements 
That are Found only in 


aw/or’ 
Ranvees 


1. Single Damper Control 
2. Two Hods in the Base 


3. Cup-Joint Oven Flues 
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The Single Damper controls 
fire and oven better than two 
dampers can. Push the Knob to 
“Kindle,” “Bake” or “Check.” 


Damper mistaKes common 
to other ranges are impossible 
in Crawfords. 


A deep Ash Hod, instead of a 
clumsy ash pan, catches ail of the 
ashes and can be emptied with- 
out spilling. Coal Hod beside it. 


The curved Cup- 
Joint Oven Flues 
heat the oven in 
every part alike. 
No “cold corners,” no 
“scorching spots.” 
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Gas Ovens if desired—elevated (double) or 
e _ end (single). These ovens are safe; explosions 
Coal and Gas Range are impossible. The end oven has an extra 
with Elevated Gas Ovens broiler at the top, which makes the work easier. 


Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to show you and write us for circulars. 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. COM 
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